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Scene from The Hasty Heart, a presentation of the Newport News, Va., High 
School (Thespian Troupe 122), Dorothy M. Crane, Director and Thespian Sponsor. 
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SUSANNA 


A Comedy with Music 


By FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS. Score and Lyrics by ANN RONELL 


Based on the songs of Stephen Foster 





A piece of authentic Americana in this picture of 
a small town on the Ohio River a hundred years 
ago, that lusty period when the wild frontiersmen 
and their womenfolk were at odds with the more 
settled members of the community. A series of gay 
scenes tells the love story of Stephen Foster and 
Jeanie-with-the-light-brown-hair. 


By adapting Foster’s Ethiopian and minstrel num- 
bers and contrasting them with his romantic love 
songs, Ann Ronell has contrived a superb musical 
background for the comedy, which includes a min- 
strel show, and several scenes played in front of 
the curtain. 


7 males, 3 females, (7 minstrel men, chorus, extras as desired) Exterior scene, Costumes 1850, Libretto, 
$1.00, Piano and Vocal Score, $4.00 — Royalty, $50.00. 
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An outstanding “BROADWAY” Musical Comedy 


GOooD 


NEWS 


By Laurence Schwab and B. G. DeSylva. Lyrics by B. G. DeSylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray Henderson. 
10 men, 5 women principals, singers, dancers and musicians. 4 Exteriors; 3 Interiors. Modern Costumes. 


The thrill that comes once in a lifetime is to score the 
winning touchdown for the varsity team when all seems lost 
and the enemy are rejoicing. That is exactly what happened 
to Tom Marlowe, football hero of Tait University, but the 
honor nearly escaped him when he flunked his astronomy 
examination. The harsh old professor was mightily insistent 
that Tom qualify in this study, and things looked mighty 
dark for the team until Patricia, Tom’s sweetheart at the time, 


induces her demure little cousin Connie to tutor him. For 
once in his life Tom places the habits of the stars on an 
equal footing with the gyrations of the pigskin and digs in 
in real earnestness. Then the game itself — what a game! 
Tom is sorely needed, and the great suspense is lifted when 
Tom with the help of Robby Randall, gets the pigskin across 
the goal line for the winning touchdown. 


Libretto 85c. Vocal Score $1.50. Royalty $50.00 





A descriptive list of ‘‘French’s Musical Comedies and Operettas”’ will be sent free on request. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 





THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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BRIGHT ENOUGH FOR THE STARS 
They Make Any Act SPARKLE! 
















THE TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY THE TROUPERETTE 
ARC SPOTLIGHT INCANDESCENT 


for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, ice shows. SP OTLIGHT 


- Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in 

base. Automatic arc control. A trim of car- 

a bons burns 80 minutes. 

gy Projects 6% times brighter head spots. Uti- 
ae lizes all the light through most of the spot 

sizes as contrasted to spotlights which vary 


spot size solely by irising, thus losing 7) : 
substantial light. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


**The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps’”’ 


104 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on the 
{ ) Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight; ( ) Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 


for small theatres, hotels, night clubs, 
schools and colleges. 
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LONGMANS 


Contest and Tournament 
Winners 


HOW TO PROPOSE 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE 
INFANTA 


OUR DEAREST 
POSSESSION 


FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


GOOD MEDICINE 
HIGHNESS 

JAZZ AND MINUET 
OVERTONES 

THE POT BOILER 
THURSDAY EVENING 
THE VALIANT 


Ask us to send you a free descriptive 
play catalogue. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














New Oficial 
THESPIAN RING 


Distinctively modeled 
Goldifuted 
insignia | 
on... ll 
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SAAN 08D 


Student Members .......... Vig 10 kt. 

gold-filled crest on sterling silver 

PRE  ooeer Cee - $5.00 
(plus 20% excise tax) 


Best Thespians ............ Ve 10 kt. 

gold-filled crest on sterling silver 

Re $7.50 
(including excise tax) 


Checks payable to Gordon B. Miller and Co., 
mailed to National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio . include 
your name, address, ring size and 3% sales 
tax for Ohio orders. 


GORDON B. MILLER & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 
Prices effective 8-1-50 






Official 10K Pins Charms 


I, oc eee ewes $5.50 $5.50 

TE es os Se so et 5.50 5.50 
Official, gold plated 

a cee 1.50 1.50 


Gold 
Guards (Additional) Sterling Plated 


CE are $0.75 $0.75 
a 0.90 0.90 
Gold 

Keys Sterling Plated 
TT eT eer ee $2.00 $2.25 


Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 


Orders must be received on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass. 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
ras hk aise ed $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders, 
Minimum order, 2 quires. 


Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











FOR 


SOUN D 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 
All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 


geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
150 West 46th St., Dept. DM-1 
New York 19, N. Y. 





CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
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ce OME TO THE THEATRE,” an article 

by James J. Zigerell of Wright Junior 
College, is a required reading assignment for 
both teacher and student. The methods used in 
his school may not be as a whole applicable to 
your school, but his ideas are sound. Use them! 


O you Thespians, who have been stung 

by the Theatre bug, M. David Samples 
in his article, Theatre after Graduation, an- 
swers, I am sure, a number of questions about 
continuing your activity in the dramatic arts 
after your high school days are over. He shows 
the many roads to travel; the choice of the 
route he leaves to you. 


FTER reading Milton Shefter’s article 
about the inter-scholastic project recently 
completed by his Thespian Troupe 416, of 
which he is president, and Thespian Troupe 
520, I immediately caught his enthusiasm for 
the exchanging of assembly programs of their 
respective schools. I agree with him that a 
tremendous amount of good can be done in 
bettering relations between two athletically 
rivaling schools by this project. Don’t miss 
reading it. 


A’ original, unpublished play,’ Cradle of 
Glory, by Marie McNett of Williamstown, 
Mass., is Dr. Blank’s choice for this issue’s 
Play of the Month. It is abdut the boyhood 
days of Abe Lincoln, as he lived them in 
Indiana. For the March issue Dr. Blank is 
following through with that now world _re- 
nowned play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
choices, both plays, especially in these days 
of world tension and national corruption. 


AUL MYERS continues his brief biogra- 

phies of the players of today by featuring 
Grace George and Ethel Barrymore. John 
Hallauer stresses energy, communion and 
emotion so essential in good acting. Si Mills 
features Groucho Marx, and Kenn Carmichael 
continues relating the little known facts of 
the movie industry. 


It’s all good reading! ri 
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KISSING AN INVISIBLE 
GIRL ISN’T EASY 
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It’s only one of 

the perplexing, 
ridiculous, impossible 
hilarious situations 
that Smedley and 
his roommates come 
up against in that 
happy new play 


TO BLUSH 
UNSEEN 


Published by 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Make it a point this 
season to try this, 

or one of the other 
plays by this popular 


new author — 


GUERNSEY . LE PELLEY 























Farner OF THE BRIDE 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 






















ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


| REMEMBER MAMA 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
LIFE WITH MOTHER 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 
RAMSHACKLE INN 

LIFE WITH FATHER 


DEAR RUTH 

JENNY KISSED ME 
. BARRY'S ETCHINGS 

LOVE RIDES THE RAILS 


STAGE DOOR 





JUNIOR MISS 


HARVEY 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
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MR. BARRY'S 
ETCHINGS 


Comedy by Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer 








This entertaining comedy was produced, with Lee Tracy in the lead, by Brock 
Pemberton, early in 1950. A carefree, fast-moving, somewhat fantastic 


comedy. 


Judson Barry, an attractive and thoroughly 
human fellow, is an artist. He is an enthusi- 
astic etcher, and, simply as a pastime, he 
has made a marvelous imitation of the U. S. 
$50 bill. The counterfeit — but he didn’t 
like the word — was so perfect as to escape 
detection by everyone except the super- 
crook, ‘’Fifty’’ Ferris, a woman who lives by 
passing counterfeits. Never for a moment 
would Barry think of doing anything dis- 
honest, and it was only as a joke that. he 
gave one of his ‘“masterpieces’”’ to Bud, a 
boy friend of his. The town where Barry 
lives has been in the hands of political jug- 
glers, and it is on the rocks industrially. The 
crooks have a strong political organization, 
and all the worthy causes, hospitals, etc., 
are suffering. Barry realizes that unless 
something is done, his town will soon be 
completely at the mercy of grafters. So, out 
of the goodness of his heart, he distributes 
many of his counterfeit bills to the good 
causes so in need of money, including a 
political campaign to drive out the crooks. 
At once, the town responds to this and is on 
the way to moral recovery when “Fifty” 
Ferris, together with ‘““Sawbuck’’ Sam, her 
side-kick, turn up, having got hold of the 
counterfeit Barry had given Bud. They make 
their way into Barry's home and propose a 
partnership whereby he shall supply the bills 


Illustration by Jesse Spicer. Copyright, 1952, by Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 





DRAMATISTS 


Books, 85c. 


PLAY SERVICE, 


Released at present in practically all territory in U. S. and Canada. 
7 men, 6 women; | interior setting. 


Fee, $25 a performance. 


and they will put them into circulation. 
Barry is shocked, and gets them in his power 
by suddenly turning on them a toy sub- 
machine gun which he has made for a little 
girl in the neighborhood. ‘’Fifty’’ and “’Saw- 
buck’ are turned over to the police. How- 
ever, this situation brings about the discov- 
ery that Barry has been circulating counter- 
feits. For the first time, Barry realizes that 
what he has done, while not in his eyes 
ethically dishonest, is dangerous and anti- 
social. Detectives and reporters, who have 
come up to Barry’s town in order to write 
up the changes which Barry has brought 
about, are sympathetic toward Barry and 
try to intervene for a pardon. Barry rejects 
such a proposal but meantime, a wealthy 
movie executive offers Barry a huge sum 
for the story of his life. The only condition 
on which Barry will accept is that the mag- 
nate give him the equivalent in good money 
of the $50 counterfeits that have been dis- 
tributed, plus 10%. Barry will then offer 
for all counterfeits returned to him good 
money plus a 10% bonus. So, all ends 
happily except for Barry’s stipulation that 
whatever the legal penalty that may be im- 
posed upon him, he will cheerfully accept it. 
As a matter of fact, he rather looks forward 
to a short jail term in peace and quiet. 


Inc. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 





Fesruary, 1952 
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IT’S 1U IN ‘52 


TROUPE No.1200 COMING UP! 


With 38 secondary schools added to 
our roll during this school year, with 14 
other schools pending, with inquiries 
about our Society reaching this office 
with almost every mail, this school year 
can be another banner year in the 
history of our Society. By the time 
you read this item, we hope Troupe 
No. 1200 will be assigned. To you 
sponsors in the field must go the credit 
for our continuous growth. Your pro- 
motional activity is best illustrated by 
this excerpt from a letter by Mrs. 
Marjorie H. Learn, Sponsor of Troupe 
1100, Green Lake, Wisconsin: 


— 


am surprised more Wisconsin 
schools do not join our Society. We all 
plug for it on our tours with our play. 
It is a privilege and a great joy to our 
very drama-conscious youngsters in Green 
Lake. With most sincere wishes for the 
continued success of the National Thes- 
pian Society, and my personal apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services it offers.” 


—_—_—_—__—— 


LEST WE FORGET 


Next month is International Theatre 
Month! | hope all of our 1191 Thespian 
Troupes have made definite plans to 
observe this month of International 
brotherhood by exhibits, by the presen- 
tation of one-act plays in the school 
assemblies or by an evening perform- 
ance of some play with an international 
theme. By this time each troupe has re- 
ceived the brochure, mailed from this 
office, which offers excellent sugges- 
tions. 


Co-sponsoring International Theatre 
Month with UNESCO is the American 
National Theatre and Academy (ANTA), 
an organization chartered by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Your Society 
is a member of this organization. In 
preparation for the observing of Inter- 
national Theatre Month ANTA does 
the following chores: Addresses 2,500 
envelopes for three different mailings; 
persuades outstanding theatre organiza- 
tions, as your Society, to cooperate in 
such mailings; prepares all the material 
for the brochure which is then published 
by UNESCO; compiles play lists; pre- 
pares. and reproduces the _ publicity 
packet; mails all the publicity packets 
along with UNESCO material to par- 
ticipating groups; and keeps records of 
participating groups. Our hats are off 
to ANTA for a job well done. 


ee 


OUR SPONSORS SPEAK! 


“Since Troupe 972 received its charter, 
it has become one of the most active 
and important organizations in our 
school. The members have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to cause 
many students to want to become Thes- 
pians. | am very proud of the many 
members of the Troupe.’’—Juanita Mark- 
ham, Sponsor, Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
High School. 


AFTER GRADUATION, WHAT ? 


The answer to the question, ‘After grad- 
uation, how can | continue with thea- 
tre?”’ is found in this paragraph about 
the Repertoire Little Theatre, Toledo, 
Ohio: ‘Founded in 1933, the ‘‘Rep’’ has 
produced to date 113 major productions 
with 762 performances during 19 con- 
secutive seasons in a near-professional 
manner. It is one of few Little Theatres 
in the United States that owns its own 
theatre, has a Foundation Fund, and 
with over 2700 members operates profit- 
ably on only membership income without 
any angels or subsidy from any source. 
An office secretary is the only paid per- 
son on the staff.’ How is your Com- 
munity Theatre? 


———— <e————— 


AN ORCHID TO GLORIA 


Although we do not encourage Thea- 
tre as a vocation, we feel that whenever 
one of our Thespians is on his way up 
the ladder of the professional theatre, 
mention should be made of his achieve- 
ment. Thespian Gloria Krieger, a mem- 
ber of Troupe 124, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon, has recently 
signed a contract with the Columbia 
Motion Picture Studios after having suc- 





Thespian Gloria Krieger 
as ‘’Peg o’ My Heart.’ 


cessfully passed her screen test. She 
also was chosen the Rose Festival Queen 
of Portland for 1951. Our sincere con- 
gratulations to Miss Krieger and also to 
Mrs. Melba Day Sparks, Thespian Spon- 
sor, to whom | am sure Gloria is most 
grateful for giving her an opporunity to 
develop further her talent during her 
high school days. 


~~ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID MOSES! 


Miss Eva L. Robertson, Sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 1106, Kendallville, 
Indiana, in thanking us for using her 
“Sleeping Beauty” picture on the De- 
cember cover, mentioned that the origi- 
nal picture was taken by David Moses, a 
senior class boy of her school. She feels 
that his work is definitely professional 
and so do we, or his photograph would 
not have made the cover of your maga- 
zine. 


IT’S 1U IN ‘52 
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ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* MARRIAGE IS MURDER 
Mary Stearns — 4 M., 6 W. 


Hal, the hero’s first opinion, in this 
mystery mix-up is that “Marriage Is 
Murder !” Hal's sister believes her wid- 
owed brother has been single long 
enough. Unknown to him she sends his 
name to a matrimonial agency. You have 
to read the play from here on to know 
the mix-ups that follow. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* PANIC ON A PULLMAN 
Albert en ae Hugh Coryell 


Linda, our heroine, meets a world of 
interesting people and what a time they 
give her on her trip! One easy unusual 
setting. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* THE WOMAN CALLED “X” 
Maurice Shannon Corbett —3 M., 4 W. 

In this play this is one time Mrs. 
Jenkins’ “Advice to the Lovelorn” back- 


fires. A story based on the column in 
the “Local” we all read. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c per copy 


* BACHELOR BAIT 
Wayne C. Lee—4M., 5 W. 


Bill Archer, a bachelor, wins a $25,000 
story contest under the name of Mrs. 
Bill Archer. You really must read this 
play to find out how poor Bill fares in 
the windup. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c per copy 





JUST A FEW OF MANY NEW 
ELDRIDGE ROYALTY PLAYS 
LISTED IN OUR FREE CATALOG 


Eldridge 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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_ A Valuable Book from Macmillan 


ate Scener "y Des 1 2 nN for the Amateur Stage 


By Willard |. Friederich & John H. Fraser 


From SHOW BUSINESS, November 6, 1950: 


“ ,.. Should prove a great boon to designers for little theatre groups whose 
knowledge of the basic techniques of designing is limited. It takes into con- 
sideration the various aspects of a play and a theatre which determine how 
and with what a designer must plan. It takes the novice designer through the 
many and various steps required before the set is actually built on the stage. 
It discusses color, line, floor plans, working models, special scenic effects, 
and almost every conceivable problem with which a designer is faced.” 
From THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, May, 1951: “At last a 
. ae book has appeared which offers immediate, practical help to that overworked, 
“? ractical guide harried, i: rant: etisgee the sao re eat in the amateur 
theatre . . . This is the first American text which attempts to meet the need 
from script of an elementary course in scene design.” From THE CENTRAL STATES 
SPEECH JOURNAL: “At long last the book for which many teachers 
of stage craft have felt a pressing need has been written! . . . The book is 
well done, practical, and will prove of great value to the field of non- 

” f nisbed hans senltinstenel iedinie” Published 1950 — $3.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Sa BBY ho oN 


makes the 
difference ! 


A clear step-by-step 
approach to making 


norkable designs . . . 

































Approved theatre lighting and dimming equipment : 


* 
e SPOTLIGHTS 
o 
FROM OUR CUSTOMER LIST — bs 
Rie ¢ FOOTLIGHTS 
De Paul University, Chicago bd 
Duke University, Durham ps 
lowa State College, Ames ms FLOODLIGHTS 
Louisiana Polytechnic, Ruston e 
Loyola sible. nega | . PROJECTED EFFECTS 
Northwestern University, Evanston ms 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette ° 
Stephens College, Columbia : PORTABLE 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago ¥, 974, 3 nental BeCUMMLE a 
Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne : sae } : e SWITCHBOARDS 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor prouided lighting CGM frnent ecco MER 
Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend , 
Univ. of S. Carolina, Columbia tackored fo YOUN budget 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 





MIDWEST STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


fifty five west wacker drive. RA 6-8790 chicago-one.: illinois 
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: A comedy about the famous English teacher and her students, for 5 m., 12 w., 5) 
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bs OUR MISS BROOKS, the famous, engaging, trouble-getting-into 5 
iS English teacher, is presented here in a charming comedy. Some- 5) 
e . ° . J ° r) x 
% one like Miss Brooks has a part in everyone’s life. She's a most ®, 
% human and delightful English teacher, and whether she likes it z 
% ; ® 
* or not, involved in almost everything that goes on at school. : 
s A! 
i The students love her but take every advantage of her. The 5 
Sa > = 
S parents and members of the community behave as though they <\ 
% owned her twenty-four hours a day. With all its fast-paced ® 
> , : , : , . : Ni 
% action, humorous lines, and hilarious situations, this play has % 
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cc an underlying sweetness and a special meaning for both your gi 
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‘ Price 85c Royalty $35.00 x 
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COME 
to the 
THEATRE 


By JAMES J. ZIGERELL 


EFORE suggesting methods of pre- 

paring students for the theatre, I 
feel that in a magazine read by 
high school students and dramatics 
teachers, I should say that I have no 
special training. I write as a layman 
and pretend to no special knowledge 
of the theatre. I am concerned here 
with suggesting sketchily ways in which 
the school can persuade students to use 
the theatre resources of the community. 
Whatever knowledge I have of the thea- 
tre comes from my experience as a 
theatre-goer and from my reading of 
literature of the stage. The preparation 
| speak of is the kind that can be given 
by any teacher of English. 

The school in which I teach is in a 
metropolitan area. Although the Chi- 
cago theatre is not always particularly 
flourishing, there is a respectable amount 
of theatre to be explored and enjoyed 
by high school students. Unfortunately 
of course the legitimate theatres of this 
country center in metropolitan areas. 
Accordingly, the theatre resources of 
some communities are slim indeed. In 
some communities removed from the 
larger cities the secondary school itself 
must supply all non-professional theatre. 
As a matter of fact, school theatricals 
supply much of the theatrical experience 
of high school students in any part of 
the country and, as our experience at 
Wright leads us to believe, of junior 
college students as well. Nonetheless, 
the remarks I am going to make are 
based upon experience in a large city. 
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Life with Mother, a presentation of the Boulder, 
Colo., High School (Thespian Troupe 60), Ada 
Burton, Director. 








There is no reason, however, why any 
community should not be able to make 
a resource of the theatre, provided of 
course that the dramatics group of the 
school does not confine itself to third- 
rate materials or to futile apings of 
trivial and popular Broadway hits. The 
important thing is that we try to intro- 
duce the student to the theatre. A bul- 
letin board showing notices of plays, 
school-permitted ticket sales, alert 
teachers who urge their students to go 
to plays — these bring school and com- 
munity together. 

In every school, no matter what the 
community theatre situation is, all stu- 
dents are subjected to dramatic ex- 
perience of a kind. They must at one 
time or another read and discuss a play, 
usually one of the “classics.” This ex- 
perience, the reading of literature of the 
stage, can serve very well as a jumping- 
off point for the kind of teaching I am 
about to describe. Most teachers, I am 
sure, have felt at one time or another 
the depression that often comes from 
the discussion of a play in the classroom. 
Think only of Shakespeare or Ibsen. 
How frustrating it is to face the indiffer- 
ence and yawns of a class presumably 
prepared to talk about Hamlet or Lear! 
Many teachers simply cannot stand up 
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The curtain call of the Junior Class Play, Pink Magic, which had its high school premiere 
at Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Thespian Troupe 462), Aletha Browne, 
Director. 
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to the fact that the language of Shake- 
speare is a distressing obstacle, and that 
the problems of Ibsen are hopelessly 
dated. Yet the same students who slept 
while Hamlet was read and discussed in 
the classroom felt a strange kind of 
excitement while Olivier sulked through 
Hamlet on the local movie screen. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the schools do not prepare the student to 
enjoy drama. To put the matter another 
way, the schools do not induce the stu- 
dent to come to terms with an exciting 
cultural force in our society. In the in- 
stitution in which I teach an attempt 
is being made in the general course in 
the Humanities to persuade the student 
to experience some of the forces of cul- 
ture in his society. When we deal with 
the drama, we make it our business to 
get the student to spend an afternoon 
or an evening in the theatre. 





Richard Feller and Betty Seiffert in a scene 
from Little Women, presented by the Highland 


Park, N.J., High School (Thespian Troupe 
805), Gertrude Patterson, Director. 











Undeniably in a city like Chicago it 
is fairly easy to get students to the 
theatre. What can be done in communi- 
ties that are without a legitimate theatre? 
As I hinted before, the problem is not 
overwhelming. If a school has a dra- 
matics group, the resources of the dra- 
matics and literature departments or 
sections can be pooled. Plays to be per- 
formed — if they are worthwhile plays 
— can be studied by English classes. 
For that matter, discussion of a play in 
the English class may stimulate the 
students to want to see any play. What- 
ever theatrical resources the community 
has to offer should be brought to their 
attention. 

At Wright the Humanities Depart- 
ment has taken upon itself the job of 
arousing student interest in the “live” 
theatre. The school of course has an 
excellent drama department. But our 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Photo by Arxalma, Reading School Yearbook 


Reading, Pa., cast of The Devil and Miss Appleby, who journeyed to York, Pa. Mildred Hahn 


is Sponsor of Reading Thespians, Troupe 416. 








ODAY with the sports world 

racked with scandal, particularly in 

all amateur athletics, the second- 
ary schools of our country are at last 
beginning to realize that sportsmanship 
can be taught and inter-school relation- 
ships strengthened by extra-curricular 
activities other than athletics. Dramatics 
can play an important role in rebuilding 
better inter-school relations by adopting 
the exchange assembly programs as in- 
augurated by two of our Pennsylvania 
Thespian Troupes. 

At the first Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence held in York (April, 1950), repre- 
sentatives of William Penn Sr. High 
School of York, and the Reading Senior 
High School of Reading, expressed de- 
sire to inaugurate exchange assemblies. 
Through the cooperation of both prin- 
cipals, Mr. Earl A. Masters of Reading 
and Dr. E. A. Glatfelter of York, and the 
untiring efforts of Miss Margaretta Hal- 
lock and Miss Mildred Hahn, sponsors 
of Troupes 520 and 416 respectively, the 
final arrangements for this exchange 
were completed. Casts were picked for 
the two plays and the groups worked 
hard toward perfection. 

On October 21 and 22 we Reading 
Thespians presented our play, The Devil 
and Miss Appleby, to our fellow stu- 
dents. The next day we journeyed to 
York to initiate the exchange assembly 
plan. Our delightful stay provided us 
with new experiences and acquaint- 
ances. We saw how different York High 
School was from ours; we attended a 
number of classes. 


As a member of the Reading High 
School Sportsmanship Committee, I 
wondered how the students would re- 
act to us from a school which had 
humbled their football team. Our hosts 
treated us as guests and extended every 
courtesy to us. We were made to feel 
at home, and that really meant much 
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towards teaching good sportsmanship. 


Our play was well received, and when 
we came out to offer the greetings of 
our school we couldn’t talk for nearly 
five minutes due to the tremendous 
ovation. A group from West York, home 
of Thespian Troupe 773, attended the 
performance. 


Then the second part of “Operation 
Exchange” came. The York group came 
to Reading to produce Three's a Crowd 
to our assembly. We hoped and prayed 
our students would give them the same 
hospitality that we had received. And 
they did; they accepted the York. stu- 
dents and tried to make their stay pleas- 
ant. Social activities, like those in York, 
were arranged. Needless to say, we all 
had another memorable experience. 


It was a dreary afternoon when our 
friends from York had to leave, a damp 


GOOD 


WILL 
among 


SCHOOLS 


By MILTON SHEFTER 


afternoon, and there was sadness in our | 
hearts. And yet, all of us made one | 
vow. It wouldn't be “Good-bye,” just 


“Be Seein’ You.” 

Soon after Norristown High School 
communicated with us and expressed its 
desire for an exchange assembly. We 
were off again. Our hosts were the 4-A 
speech class under Miss Rebecca Price. 
(They have no Thespian Troupe.) 
Again we were graciously received. In 
February, Norristown will present an 


assembly for us, and all the students | 


are eagerly awaiting it. 

So you see, an idea, built up by much 
hard work and cooperation, soon blos- 
somed into a wonderful inter-scholastic 
project toward strengthening relation- 
ships. Without the help of each and 
every person, this whole project could 
not have been made possible. 

When we have the Second Eastern 
Regional Conference here in Reading in 
April, we hope to propagate this idea. 
We think it is a major step toward good- 
will among schools. Besides that, new 
experiences and acquaintances are in 
store for the participants. I know, for 
I had one of the most delightful ex- 
periences of my life working on_ this 
project. “Music may charm the savage 
beast,” but oh, what fun and good can 
be done with dramatics—as an inter- 
scholastic project ! 








Photo by Arxalma, Reading School Yearbook 


York, Pa., cast of Three’s a Crowd, with Margaretta Hallock, Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 520, 


who journeyed to Reading, Pa. 
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THEATRE 
| after 
GRADUATION 


By M. DAVID SAMPLES 


EARING graduation from high 
school the hopeful young the- 
atre-minded student invariably 
finds himself faced with the problem of 
selecting an institution for nurturing his 
talents. Frankly he faces a momentous 
decision. For upon that choice depends 
his future success or failure in theatre. 
The object of the notes that follow is to 
attempt to enlighten the seeker and 
make his quest an easier one. 

There is one important question the 
student must ask himself before decid- 
ing upon theatre as a career, either pro- 
fessionally or academically: What, if 
anything, do I have to contribute to 
theatre? This is a brutal question, but 
it must be answered. Unless you are 
certain of your calling in theatre, stay 
out of it. One of Broadway’s leading 
stars advice is: “If you want to go into 
theatre — DON’T!” The theatrical hope- 
ful must be scrupulously honest with 
himself. For this business is without 
doubt the world’s greatest gamble. Hon- 
estv with oneself therefore becomes a 
tremendous virtue and necessity. Your 
chances for success in the theatre are 1 
to 1,000 against vou. And the average 
income of Equity members (professional 
actors) is less than $3,000 a year. That 
amount is a generous estimate at that. 
A select few actors and directors are 
doing all the work; the remainder are 
going hungry walking the streets of New 
York and Hollywood. 

It is because of these facts that I 


usually discourage the would-be actor. ' 


Numerous students ask me the same old 
question: “Do you think I have anything 
to contribute?” And I answer: “I don't 
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Arsenic and Old Lace, presented b 
Miami, Fla., Sophia Derbyshire, Director. 





the Miami Edison High School (Thespian 
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know; do you have anything to contrib- 
ute?” Should I venture to say “Yes,” 
they might fail; should I venture a “No,” 
they just might succeed. Consequently 
I try merely to present the picture. If 
the would-be actor knows the chances, 
the likelihood of failure, and still goes 
on with determination, then that indi- 
vidual may well be on the road to 
achievement. 

But there are too many stage-struck 
Johnnies whose eyes are blinded by 
questionable Hollywood starlight. There 
are too. many students being lured by 
the hope for money that isn’t there, that 
they will never make. There are too 
many who do not realize that there is a 
lean market for theatre people in Amer- 
ica today. The drama schools and uni- 
versities train hundreds of theatre people 
every year and for what? At this mo- 
ment the greater number of them are 
clerking in stores or soda-jerking, wait- 
ing for a seasonal job opening with some 
summer stock company. It is honestly 
discouraging. But only through despair 
is hope born. Only when enough people 
become aware of the situation will ac- 
tion give way to results. Perhaps then 
a decent plan for decentralized theatre 
off Broadway will become a fact. 

Let us say that the young hopeful has 
overlooked the praise of the local home 
town reviewer, has ignored the compli- 
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Thespian Troupe 733, E. Alton-Wood River, Ill., High School’s presentation of Nine Girls, 
Lu Parker, Director. 


ments of his best friends, has questioned 
the approval of his family and still hon- 
estly believes he has something the 
public would be willing to pay to see. 
Having made this favorable analysis the 
hopeful asks: where now ? | 

Before continuing, understand that in 
treating this matter briefly I am _ not 
making any distinction between educa- 
tional and professional theatre, for ac- 
tually there should be no difference 
anyway. Also I am treating all aspects 
of theatre as a whole, whether it be act- 
ing, directing, designing, or playwriting. 

Where, indeed! In further limiting 
this discussion chiefly to the considera- 
tion of colleges and universities I must 
pass over summer stock and the so called 
professional schools lightly. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Dean of the American 
Theatre, dismisses summer stock thus: 
“Summer stock is rugged, and not too 
good training — but it’s all there is 
now. Yes! It is another regrettable 
truth that much summer stock is fraud- 
ulent, used to exploit the finances and 
energies of wide-eyed students who can 
expect nothing more than a walk-on be- 
fore the season is done. Max Reinhardt 
said it: “There are many theatres but 
few geniuses.” As for so-called profes- 
sional schools: they usually advertise by 
listing a half dozen “stars” who once 
tread their boards. This method hardly 
guarantees a similar path for those who 
follow. Graduation certificates from 
these schools do not carry sufficient pres- 
tige to allow the holder to teach, should 
he happen to fail as a professional actor 
or theatre man. 

Which brings us to the main con- 
sideration of selecting the college or 
university for theatre work. Every school 
publishes a catalogue of courses meant 
to attract and favorably impress the 
reader. Almost every recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning lists speech and 
theatre, if not alone, then under the aus- 
pices of the English Department. For 
theatre is still a questionable academic 
pursuit in the eyes of some educators. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Dreams or realities? . . . College or a job? 
A fiancee or a friend? . .. Choices for every 


JUNE GRADUATE 


ERE is the believable, the always intensely gripping 
story of a boy who loses himself—and almost his 
whole future—at one of the most important crossroads of 
his life. There is some sadness, yes. But the tear-touched 
moments are delightfully mingled with the irrepressible, 
exultant laughter of Youth embarked on a Great Adven- 
ture. 


Bob Gardner—school hero, athletic star but low-mark 
scholar—might be any one of the thousands of boys who 
will graduate this June. Irene Davis, loyal and far- 
sighted, could be the nice girl in the next block. We've 
all met Agnes Wagner, the hanger-on, the successful 
schemer. These young people and their friends are as 
real as the Class Day picture. They are the high school 
seniors of today—they are your June Graduates of 1952. 





Repeated requests from directors for a “significant” 
play with “something to say” are being satisfactorily 
answered by the “good theater” of JUNE GRADUATE. 
Editorially, the play speaks with maximum dramatic 
effect, well-defined issues and “sayable” dialogue. We 
are proud to present JUNE GRADUATE, in recognition 
of current play needs in the Educational Theater. 




















“It is one of the most desirable and wholesome plays 
we have given in recent years.” Jor STEVENSON, Prin., 
Clay City (Ind.) Schools. @ “The play is entertaining 
and at the same time has a serious theme which leaves 
something for the audience to carry away with them. 
This elevates the play above the average comedy, which 
may get laughs at the time, but is merely a thing of the 
moment.” JosEPH KuLpAv, Enon (Ohio) H. S. @ 5M. 
7W. BOOKS, 85c. ROYALTY MAXIMUM: $25, 
ON PERCENTAGE PLAN. 


JUNE GRADUATE 


A Comedy-Drama by Jean Provence 


ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


Evanston co Seale Illinois 
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ACTING: 
ENERGY, 
COMMUNION, 
EMOTION 


By JOHN W. HALLAUER 


FTER we have once established 
some understanding of the three 
basic acting principles: relaxation, 

motivation and concentration, we can 
move on to other acting problems. 
There are a great many of them of 
course, but this discussion is too limited 
in space to allow for the complete analy- 
sis of an acting technique. We can touch 
upon only three of the many possible 
additional acting problems — those of 
energy, communion and emotion. It is 
here that the amateur ,actor makes his 
most frequent errors, after he has par- 
tially mastered the use of relaxation, mo- 
tivation and concentration. 


Energy 


There is nothing more deadly to a 
play than performances which are physi- 
cally and vocally so weak that they 
never get beyond the footlights, or are 
upon so low a level that any variety in 
emphasis or force of activity is pre- 
cluded. Yet how often we see a play 
performed in this way, with the charac- 
ters all seeming tired, and the action, 
even at its peak, never becoming more 
than languid. 

At first thought it would seem that 
actors who are concentrating and re- 
laxing properly, so that the extra energy 
of the performance situation is correctly 
channeled, should have enough projec- 
tion. But unfortunately this is seldom 
tue. An actor may have a thorough 
grasp of his character. He may be well- 
motivated. He may be filled with gen- 
uine emotions. Even so, if he does not 
have additional energy beyond that 
which the character will have in real life 
and even beyond that of the perform- 
ance situation, almost nothing is going 
to project to the audience. Amateur 
actors must become aware that stage 
action is of necessity larger than life, 
primarily in the much greater intensity 
and singleness of purpose with which 
all talking, acting, thinking and feeling 
are done upon the stage. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Rehearsal scene from Katharine and Petruchio, presented by Thespian Troupe 580 of Central 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio. Sister M. Beatrice, H.H.M., Sponsor and Director. 





Corkey Johns, Carole Jerome and Josephine Womack in a scene from 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, a production of Midwest City, Okla., 
High School (Thespian Troupe 101), Effie Carlisle, Director. 
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Jack Sargent, Betty Nichols, Dick Gilbert, Joyce Godwin and Pat Santry in Special Guest, 
presented by Ysleta, Texas, High School (Troupe 799), Roy Chambliss, Sponsor. 
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GRAND 
GALS 


By PAUL MYERS 


é= of my fairly constant com- 


panions during my early theatre- 

going days complained that I was 
always interested in the character wom- 
en in the play and not in the sweet, 
young ingenues. It was not that I didn't 
have an eye for the loveliness of the 
younger player. To use one of the very 
over-worked theatre words — it was just 
that the veteran players seemed to have 
far more “glamor” because of all the 
wonderful parts they had played and 
the great actors they had accompanied. 
These actors had played with Sir Henry 
Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, John Drew, or Ellen Terry. Let us 
visit in this article some more of the 
“grand gals,” who carry along the great 
traditions of the theatre into our day. 

Two nights ago one of the greatest of 
these ladies opened in a new produc- 
tion, The Constant Wife. A fuller ac- 
count of the production appears in my 
Theatre on Broadway in this issue of 
Dramatics. Grace George has _ been 
a star since 1898 when she appeared as 
Juliette in The Turtle. Her first stage 
appearance was in June, 1894, as one of 
the school-girls in The New Boy. The 
previous year she had graduated from 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. 

The New Boy by Arthur Law was 
advertised as “a successor to Charley's 
Aunt.” The reviewer for the NEw York 
SuN reported that “there was a riot 
of farce at the Standard Theatre last 
evening. The aisle-sitter for the New 
York Morninc JourNAL felt that “The 
New Boy is certainly one of the funniest 
farce comedies ever brought to this 
country from England.” Miss George's 
role was too minute evidently, for none 
of the critics even made mention of her 
presence. They did herald, however, a 
promising new player, Jessie Busley, 
who was active in the theatre until her 
death a bit over a year ago. 

Limitations of space do not allow 
even a partial listing of the roles in 
which Grace George appeared during 
her early years in the theatre. Suffice it 
that with each new engagement her 
artistry and her reputation increased. By 
March 28, 1904, she had become impor- 
tant enough to play Louise in an all-star 
production of The Two Orphans. The 
cast of the famous dEnnery and Cor- 
mon tragedy on this occasion included 
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Kyrle Bellew, James O’Neill, Clara Mor- 
ris, Margaret Illington, Annie Irish, 
Frank Roberts and Elita Proctor Otis. 
It was of this production that Gustav 
Kobbe wrote in the NEw York TELE- 
GRAM of March 29, 1904: “Probably no 
better cast than last night’s could have 
been gotten together for the revival. 
. . . It may be said at once from the 
attitude of last night’s audience that the 
old play still holds the listener in its 
grip... . After each of the scenes in the 
third act Mr. Palmer (A. M. Palmer, the 
producer ) was called before the curtain, 
and finally, after deprecating the custom 
of curtain speeches, made one.” 

On April 15, 1907, Miss George 
made another great success in Divor- 
cons, and made her first London appear- 
ance in this play in June of that same 
year. Divorcons is a comedy from the 
pen of the master of the “well-made” 
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Grace George as Mrs. Culver in The Constant 
Wife, a comedy by Somerset Maugham. 








play, Victorien Sardou. First produced 
in New York in 1882, the play was a 
favorite of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
and many other famous actresses of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. It was 
last seen locally in a professional pro- 
duction when Grace George staged a 
revival in 1913. Charles Darnton wrote 
of that production: “Happily, the repu- 
tation of Divorcons was made long ago, 
so it only remains to speak of the acting 
in last night's performance. . . . Miss 
George was at her best in the perverse 
moods of Cyprienne.” 


Miss George attained a new pinnacle 
in her career when in December, 1915, 
she produced George Bernard Shaw’s 
Major Barbara. Many of us know this 
play only through the excellent film in 
which Wendy Hiller appeared as Bar- 
bara Undershaft. In 1915 Shaw had not 
yet been completely accepted bv the 
American theatregoer. A decade later his 


reputation was solidly established and 
this triumph was largely due to the 
pioneering work of Grace George and 
her cohorts. Three months later Miss 
George produced the Bard of Malvern’s 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion and 
appeared as Lady Cicely, the role wrii- 
ten by Shaw for Ellen Terry. This play 
was quite recently revived by the New 
York City Theatre Company with Edna 
Best in the glamorous role. Thus a new 
generation of theatregoers was afford:d 
the privilege of seeing the play. 

By the 1920's Grace George was one 
of the most firmly established stars in 
our theatre. Little point would be mace 
by citing a list of her roles. In Decem- 
ber, 1929, however, she appeared in St. 
John Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser, 
one of her very great successes. This 
appearance was made at the Playhouse, 
the theatre on West 48th Street, which 
was owned for so many years by her 
late husband, William A. Brady, the 
great theatre manager and producer. 


My first sight of Grace George was in 
the early ’30’s when she appeared with 
her step-daughter, the late Alice Brady, 
in Jacques Deval’s Mademoiselle. 1 was 
impressed, but I was captivated when I 
saw her Mary Herries in Kind Lady, the 
Chodorv adaptation of a story by Hugh 
Walpole. This is the exciting tale of how 
a generous lady is imprisoned in her 
home by a man to whom she unselfishly 
administers. She turns over one after 
another of her personal affairs to him 
until she one day discovers that he con- 
trols her very existence. Years elapse be- 
fore she is able to outwit him and to re- 
gain her liberty. It is a tremendously ex- 
citing play and Miss George was superb 
in the role. It is wonderful to have Miss 
George active again, and we trust that 
after she has tired of her role in The 
Constant Wife, she will not take too 
long a rest before appearing in another 
role — or in a revival of Kind Lady. 

One of the greatest of the “grand 
gals” is Ethel Barrymore. She is at pres- 
ent the senior member of the clan often 
referred to as “The Royal Family of 
Broadway. She has been active in the 
theatre for almost six decades, having 
made her debut on January 25, 1894 - 
in New York —at the Empire in Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals. Her uncle, John 
Drew, the famous comedian, was ‘or 
many years at the very top of the 
American theatre. Her brothers, John 
and Lionel, were for many years among 
the most important actors of the Main 
Stem. John died several years ago and 
illness confines Lionel to appearances on 
the radio. Some of us recall the me:m- 
orable film in which all three of these 
Barrymores appeared, Rasputin and the 
Empress. 


It would be difficult to determine 
which of Miss Barrymore’s roles is the 
greatest favorite. It was in a now almost 
forgotten play, Sunday, that she spoke 
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A Selected List of 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 

Little Lee Bobo, Chinatown Detective 
Mr. Popper's Penguins 

Mystery at the Old Fort 

The Panda and the Spy 

Seven Little Rebels 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Prince Fairyfoot 

Rumpelstiltskin 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

Young Hickory 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Huckleberry Finn 


* Little Women 


Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 


The Sleeping Beauty 
The Three Bears 
The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue. Write us for a free copy. 
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Robinson Crusoe 
Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 








the line, “That’s all there is; there isn't 
any more.” Two seasons ago, Ethel 
Barrymore appeared in the star-studded 
annual event, the Anta Album, and 
those in charge of the event asked her 
to play once again Kate in James M. 
Barries The Twelve Pound Look. Many 
glamorous personages: of the entertain- 
ment world appeared on the stage of 
the Ziegfeld Theatre that evening, but 
no one created more ado than Ethel 
Barrymore. 

Miss Barrymore has played a tre- 
mendous variety of important roles. 
Among these are the Mme. Trentini of 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
Constance in the aforementioned The 
Constant Wife, the Matriarch in White- 
oaks (a dramatization of a section of 
the well beloved Jalna stories), Paula in 
Pineros The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Ten years ago she created for American 
audiences Miss Moffett, the school- 
teacher, in Emlyn Williams The Corn Is 
Green. I think I shall always remem- 
ber her entrance in this eloquent ex- 
pression of gratitude on the part of the 
dramatist toward the woman who had 
come into the hills of his native Wales to 
teach him the glories of the English 
language. It was a truly great play and 
Miss Barrymore’s enactment of equal 
stature. 

Miss Barrymore is currently visible in 
a film version of the Kind Lady, adapted 
from the play made famous by Grace 
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George. Her vis-a-vis in the film is 
Maurice Evans with whom we visited 
in the second of this series of articles. I 
hope that she will not listen to the siren 
voice of the Hollywood studios too long 
before she again appears in the theatre 


of which —to many —she remains the 
First Lady. 





Phyllis Leonard and Jack Schwemm in January 
Thaw, directed by Richard C. Johnson, Spon- 
sor of Thespian Troupe 771, Barrington, Ill. 


I regret having to speed along and to 
seemingly gloss over these ladies, but 
space does not allow as detailed an ac- 
count as each deserves. Lucille Watson 
is another of the illustrious graduates of 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. She was born in Quebec in 1879 
and her first appearance was made in 
Ottawa in 1900. Three years later she 
made her New York bow in a work en- 
titled Hearts Aflame. I think I first saw 
her in Helen Jerome's dramatization 
of Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
though I recall seeing the billboards for 
No More Ladies in which she played 
with Melvyn Douglas. 


Two roles stand out most clearly in 
my recollections of Lucille Watson. The 
first of these is as the impassioned pa- 
triot in Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the 
Rhine. The play was set in the placid 
Maryland home of a gentle, cultured 
woman. Her daughter, who had been 
living abroad, returns to her home with 
her European husband. Thence too 
comes an agent of the Nazi government 
intent on silencing the spokesman for 
democracy. Miss Watson's gradual 
awakening to the way in which the 
destiny of Europe affects even a 
secluded Maryland matron was most 
moving. 

The second scene was in a film of 
Waterloo Bridge—the version made 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Three of the Gilbreth girls in Belles on Their Toes (adapted from the seq 
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el to Cheaper by the 


Dozen) consider, among other things, a meal provided by the Commissary. (From left, Debra 
Paget, Barbara Bates, Jeanne Crain.) Belles on Their Toes is a forthcoming release in techni- 


color. 











ICK JANIOS ushered us into his 
tiny office at the far corner of 
the studio's restaurant. The walls 

were covered with framed photographs. 
We had just completed with uncon- 
cealed enthusiasm a tasty and well 
balanced lunch while surrounded by 
a talkative and relaxed company of 
screen players and directors, clerks and 
stenographers,, laborers and executives, 
craftsmen and artists. Now we were 
looking at dozens of pictures of studio 
personnel, past and present, all in- 
scribed to “Nick” with tributes to this 
chief of commissary at 20th Century- 
Fox. 

Nick Janios came to America when he 
was in his early ‘teens. A companion 
had joined a wealthy uncle here and had 
urged Nick to come over for the rest 
of his schooling. Nick came, attended 
school for two days, then went to work. 
“I couldn't speak English,” he told us, 
“so I had to take a lot of kidding. That 
was in Boston. So I went to New York 
and started to earn a living.” He gravi- 
tated to the restaurant business where 
employment opportunities were best. 
Years later he was in Los Angeles, head 
chef of one of the world’s most famous 
restaurants. When the old Fox Studio 
persuaded him to manage their commis- 
sary there, he brought to his new po- 
sition a rich knowledge of foods and 
their preparation and an honest regard 
for creature tastes and creature com- 
forts. The Cafe de Paris on the 20th lot 
—it was so christened because of its 
high standards of food and service — 
has since achieved a reputation unsur- 
passed by comparable institutions. 

Several things struck us as pleasant 
contradictions of well worn notions 
about Hollywood and its prize industry. 
Most impressive was the fact that the 
single large restaurant is used by every- 
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one on the lot, regardless of his position. 
The only space set apart is a small 
dining room for conference luncheons 
and special guests, where conversation 
can be pursued without competition 
from the lively chatter of the other 
diners. There is no nonsense here about 
“class distinctions.” 

Equally impressive were the women 
who served the customers. These were 
no bevy of chorus-line beauties doing 
menial work in the fond hope of being 
“discovered” by sharp-eyed producers. 
They were mature and capable wait- 
resses performing an honored work with 
grace and skill. The woman who served 
us had been with Nick Janios for twenty 
years: she helped to create a congenial 
atmosphere at our table that added de- 
light to the meal. 


Important to the purse was the price 
list. Food at the studio cafe is served 
at cost; the employee here pays less 
for his meals than does anyone else- 
where in the industry for comparable 
food and service. This practice stems 
back to an early desire on the part of 
management to keep people on the lot, 
and to keep them happy there. Equiva- 
lent menus cannot be found within five 
miles of the studio. 20th wants its per- 
sonnel to feel that the company is not 
only the best place to work, but the best 
place to eat. And the idea has more 
than paid off in good will and loyalty. 

Nick Janios and his staff of 97 per- 
form many operations, among them the 
providing of food for scenes in produc- 
tions. A sheaf of orders was on the 
office desk. One of them specified items 
for a meal in What Price Glory, a new 
Technicolor version of that American 
classic under John Ford’s direction: four 
gallons of onion soup; six dozens of 
stuffed hard-boiled eggs; six dozens of 
boiled potatoes and a like number of 





SCREEN 


FEEDING 
the LOT 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


sandwiches; a standing rib roast of beef: 
24 chicken legs; green salad, pies, and 
parsley. The commissary calls on the 
Miniature Props department for “prop” 
foods, authentic looking pieces which, 
Nick Janios confesses, look as appetizing 
as the originals. The commissary person- 
nel decorate and dress these unpalatable 
and untasted imitations, adroitly arrang- 
ing them with the edibles. In order to 
meet the needs of repeated “takes” on 
a scene, and occasional re-takes, extra 
supplies are on hand. The commissary 
has large storage and freezing spaces 
whose stock anticipates most of the pro- 
duction requirements. 

Studio personnel on location within 
a hundred-mile radius of the lot are fed 
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Nick Janios, Head of Commissary, serves Betty 
Grable in the Company’s spacious restaurant. 








by the commissary from rented trucks 
and equipment. Beyond that radius 
caterers are hired to take over. Count- 
less meals have been served on the lot 
itself in the dressing rooms of players 
whose special make-up or costumes can't 
be exposed to unnecessary risks. When 
Wilson was in production, approximate- 
ly 1000 persons were fed three times a 
day during the shooting of convention 
scenes at the Los Angeles Shrine Audi- 
torium. 

A minor but important commissary 


(Continued on page 27) 
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She Is! The show was a smash in New 
York and Chicago and the boys were on 
their way. Then followed the great 
Marx Bros. successes: The Cocoanuts 
and Animal Crackers, both made into 
hit films. Later from Hollywood came 
Monkey Business, Horsefeathers, Duck 
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George Fenneman (left) is an able aid to cigar- 
smoking Groucho Marx in the NBC radio 
comedy-quiz You Bet Your Life. 
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N CONSIDERING why anyone — 

from audience to sponsor — should 

care to have anything to do with a 
radio quiz show, there are several im- 
portant questions and answers. First, 
you ask yourself if the program is sup- 
posed to help you intellectually. The 
answer here is a big, unqualified “NO !” 
No one is interested in whether or not 
you learn anything from the answers. 

Then there is the question of the 
sponsor or performers being interested 
in the financial well-being of the con- 
testants. The answer this time is a 
qualified “No.” The interest is not in 
swelling your purse, but the sponsors. 
By making the prize worthwhile, the 
sponsor increases the audience appeal 
and thus his product is brought before 
more potential buyers. 

And the final question is: Is the pro- 
gram intended to stimulate listener en- 
tertainment ? The answer here is an un- 
qualified “Yes!” for very obvious rea- 
sons. The quiz program that best fills 
this entertainment requirement is You 
Bet Your Life with Groucho Marx. 

Groucho Marx, star of NBC’s award- 
winning radio and television series, 
You Bet Your Life, started out in show 
business, believe it- or not, as a boy 
soprano. It was in 1906, when Groucho 
was only eleven years old, that he joined 
the Gus Edwards troupe, that famed 
organization which started so many of 
today’s great stars on their way up. 

Born Julius Marx, Groucho is one of 
five brothers — all of whom have made 
their mark in the entertainment field. 
(In 1916 during a poker game, a whim- 
sical monologist gave the five Marx 
brothers the nicknames of Chico, Harpo, 
Groucho, Zeppo and Gummo.) In fact 
show business is inbred in the beetle- 
browed comedian whose quips are abso- 
lutely foolproof insofar as toppers are 





concerned. His maternal grandfather 


was a German magician. His mother 
Minna toured with her father’s troupe as 
a harpist. And Groucho’s uncle, Al 
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Shean, of the famed “Gallagher and 
Shean” vaudeville team, needs no intro- 
duction to the entertainment scene. 

Money was scarce in the Marx house- 
hold, but Mrs. Marx managed to scrape 
up enough funds to give Chico, the eld- 
est boy, piano lessons. (Harpo learned 
to play the harp by himself, inci- 
dentally. ) 

Groucho left the Edwards gang to 
tour the country with the Leroy trio, 
which impersonated girl singers. Grou- 
cho was lost to the trio forever one 
dark day in Denver. His voice had 
changed .. . 

In 1910 Mrs. Marx reorganized a trio 
known as The Three Nightingales — 
Groucho, a tenor, and a girl. Harpo 
joined the group which then became 
known as the Four Nightingales. Mrs. 
Marx and an aunt became involved, 
and the act was known as The Six Mas- 
cots! Why they didn’t keep on adding 
nightingales is one of show business’ 
mysteries. 

Eventually, however, Chico and Gum- 
mo teamed with Harpo and Groucho in 
1916 to make the Four Marx Bros. 
synonyms for hilarity throughout the 
world. In 1922 the boys bought a musi- 
cal which they revised and titled Pll Say 


Soup and A Night at the Opera. 

The brothers retired from the screen 
after The Big Store but returned in 1941 
to make A Night in Casablanca. Mean- 
while, Groucho had entered the field of 
letters, and had written many articles 
plus a book entitled Many Happy Re- 
turns. 

Groucho is not a stranger to the air 
waves; he and Chico starred in their 
own network show in 1934. Since 1947 
Groucho has made an entire nation 
laugh with his ad libs in You Bet Your 
Life. In 1948 he won the valued Pea-: 
body Award for his work on the show. 

Groucho, now 56 years old, is five feet, 
eight inches tall, has brown eyes, black 
hair, and now boasts-a bona fide mous- 
tache, which replaces the famed black 
dab of paint on his upper lip. He loves 
tennis, baseball, and naturally, practical 
jokes. 

The program features three couples 
from the studio audience, each contest- 
ant being selected because of a radically 
different vocation. After being inter- 
viewed by the trigger-witted Groucho, 
each couple is started off on the 
quiz with a credit of $20, of which they 
can bet any or all on the chance that 
between them, they will be able to 
answer the first question. When they 
miss, the amount of their bet is sub- 
tracted from the balance on hand. Each 
question pays even money, with a pos- 
sible total of $320. The couple finishing 
with the highest amount wins a chance 
at the grand prize of $1,000, which is 
upped $500 each week it remains un- 
answered. Each couple also has the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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coln in Indiana, by Helen McNett. 











CRADLE OF GLORY, a drama in three acts by 
Marie McNett, the first play ever produced—aoand so 
far the only one—covering the very important early 
years of Lincoln’s life in Indiana. 3m.; 3 w.; 3 child. 
Royalty quoted upon application to the author. 

Suitability 

OTHING in the script of Cradle 
of Glory needs to be discarded 
for special groups, although it is 
adaptable. At the Barnum Theatre, 
seating capacity 350, there were excel- 
lent facilities for a fine production—staff, 
capital, advertising, and the unlimited 
backing of a producer who believed the 
play deserved the best premiere pos- 
sible. The cast was mostly students of 
the Chicago School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art, owned by Mr. Barnum. 
The theatre audience consisted mostly 
of year after year subscribers who ex- 
pected and got good productions and 
Mr. Barnum told me their response to 
the play was most favorable and en- 
thusiastic. 

In contrast, the second production 
was the first-play produced by the first 
drama class of the Detroit Evening 
Schools, so the director started from 
scratch — with no sets, staff, or capital 
and with players of little experience. 
The audience was composed of students, 
parents, friends and teachers. Mrs. Lil- 
lotte wrote me, “Your play leaves a 
lasting impression on those who see it. 
I've had a number of phone calls com- 
plimenting the play itself.” 
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The Ricks College facilities lie some- 
where between these two. Although 


. without the facilities of a commercial 


theatre, they have a trained staff, with 
adequate facilities for production. Next 
July another type of group is producing 
Cradle of Glory—the teen-age Oak 
Lane Players of Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
whose Managing Producer, Mr. William 
Beason, III, is himself a teen-ager. It is 
also being seriously considered in Ten- 
nessee for arena style playing. 


Plot 


The story of the play is the struggle 
of Abraham Lincoln, who lived in In- 


Staging 


CRADLE 


diana during his formative years (age 
seven to twenty-one), for knowledge, 
freedom and direction. It covers the 
death of his mother Nancy; the influence 
of the stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, 
in the home; the winning of his first law 
case; and his finding himself as an 
individual. 
Casting 

To the previous directors, the casting 
of a young Abe who could give the il- 
lusion of growing did not present a 
problem. They agreed that he must be 
tall and thin. The problem of Lincoln 
portrayed by one actor was solved as 
follows: In Act I Abe is barefoot, wears 
homespun, and is generally sitting on 
the floor or sitting down. Later he is 
never sitting on the floor. After he has 
won his first law case, we see him 
dressed in “store clothes.” For the Epi- 
logue, which shows Lincoln a man of 
fifty-two, the lights were dim with a 


scrim curtain falling between him and 
the audience. A spotlight focuses on the 
profile and shoulders of the older, 
bearded Lincoln, wearing a high hat 
and shawl. 

Both directors agree that Nancy must 
be slender and especially good in her 
part because of the death scene. Chil- 
dren in these productions were _ por- 
trayed by children of patrons at Michi- 
ana Shores (John D. Johnston was 
played by a girl) and from the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music. 

Directing 
Mr. Barnum considers the fireside 


PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Eerl W. Blank 


of GLORY 
By MARIE McNETT 


scene between Abe and his mother, also 
Abe's address upon returning home as 
strong features. Mrs. Ffrench consid- 
ered the mood serious and sad, with the 
tempo changing when the children enter, 
suggesting gayety. She added lightness 
to the play by directing Dennis as a 
humorous, bouncy sort of fellow in con- 
trast to Abe. To Mrs. Lillotte the mood 
of the play is one of serious, friencly 
existence. The tempo varies althouzh 
seriousness of purpose dominates te 
scenes. The death scene slows the te:n- 
po but Sally Bush Lincoln pulls the 
tempo back into a brighter mood. 
Rehearsals 

Reading of lines several times befor 
stage rehearsals during one week — 
every morning, afternoon and night for 
four days. Monday Ist Act; Tuesday 2nd 
Act; Wednesday 8rd Act; Thursday 
Dress Rehearsal. (Michiana Shores) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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the second _half of the 1951-52 

season in rather dismal shape. Sev- 
eral of the current two dozen attractions 
will die ere another month has passed 
and, though some new attractions will 
fll the cavities, it does not denote a 
healthy state. A handful of attractions 
is playing to capacity business. The 
majority of these are musical shows — 
the still booming South Pacific; the 
newer Rodgers and Hammerstein prod- 
uct, The King and I; Guys and Dolls. In 
the non-musical category — the two 
character comedy, The Fourposter; the 
recent arrival, Point of No Return, 
adapted by Paul Osborn from the novel 
by John P. Marquand, and the First 
Drama Quartette’s reading of Don Juan 
in Hell, the rarely heard section of 
George Bernard Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man. 

The success of the First Drama Quar- 
tette quite astounds me. I am not sur- 
prised that a team composed of Charles 
Bover, Cedric Hardwicke, Charles 
Laughton and Agnes Moorehead (to re- 
cite them in alphabetical order) is a 
smash hit. All of these excellent players 
are known to a large audience through 
their film work. All have appeared in 
major Hollywood roles time and again. 
[am amazed that a great throng will 
turn out to hear them read Shaw. It has 
been a long time since a reading was 
done on such a scale in the Broadway 
sector and I believe that the current 
success will bring a return of this type 
of entertainment. Emlyn Williams has 
already announced that he will soon ap- 
pear in New York in his program made 
up of readings from Charles Dickens. 


Readings were at one time a much fol- 
lowed form of endeavor. Most of the 
great actors of the nineteenth century 
used to appear regularly as readers. I 
have always been amused by the entry 
in the diary of William Charles Mac- 
ready for November 7, 1850, re a read- 
ing of Shakespeare's Hamlet for the 
students at Rugby: “The reading was to 
begin at half-past two, but it must have 
been within a quarter to three o'clock 
before I opened my book, and I was 
uneasy lest the daylight should fail me, 
as it began to obscure during the later 
scenes. I took much pains to keep up 
the excitement, and by the abbreviation 
[ think I succeeded in keeping alive the 
interest of the audience. The boys, who 
knew I had obtained a half-holiday for 
them, applauded of course most lustily 
at the conclusion.” 


When Maurice Evans produced Man 
and Superman four seasons ago, special 
matinees of the Don Juan in Hell were 
announced. Such performances, how- 
ever, never took place —to the disap- 
pointment of many. The reading by the 
First Drama Quartette completes the 
excellent production of Evans and his 
associates. Archibald Henderson, the 


Tithe Broadway theatre goes into 
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biographer of Shaw, has written in his 
study of the Sage of Malvern: “The 
Dream in Hell was largely ignored by 
the general public because it was almost 
always omitted in the stage production. 
The impact of Shaw’s philosophy on the 
public was so slight as to be negligible; 
and there was no general understand- 
ing of his religion, which is briefly but 
clearly sketched in the Dream in Hell, 
until the appearance of Back to Methu- 
selah eighteen years later.” 

Another old play has returned in a 
very handsome revival. W. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Constant Wife is a play 
associated by many with Ethel Barry- 
more. For many years Constance Mid- 
dleton was one of her favorite and most 
often played roles. Last summer Kath- 
arine Cornell appeared in the part at the 
Festival held each year in Central City, 
Colorado. Its success was so overwhelm- 
ing that she decided to do the produc- 
tion in New York. Mr. Maugham’s 
polished wit and urbanity come as 
a very welcome note in a season so 
fraught with poor imitations of these 
qualities. 

More than a decade ago a brilliant 
revival of Maugham’s The Circle took 
place locally. It was most successful and 
at that time I couldn't stop wondering 
why this author had deserted the theatre 
as completely as he did. Since then, two 
excellent films have brought him back 
into the ken of the theatregoer. His 
Trio and Quartet are still being shown 
to entranced audiences. Perhaps Willie 
Maugham will turn to the.creation of 
a new theatre piece before too long. 
Certainly the popularity of Miss Cor- 
nell’s revival would indicate that the 
theatre is attuned to his dicta. 

The aforementioned revival of The 
Circle had a remarkable cast headed by 
Grace George, Tallulah Bankhead and 
John Emery. Oddly enough Miss George 
(for fuller information see the article on 
The Grand Gals in this issue) and Mr. 
Emery both figure prominently in the 
current revival of The Constant Wife. 
Mr. Emery is always a most reliable 
player, but it is a particular pleasure to 
be able to see Miss George again. She 
has been absent too long from the 
Broadway boards. Two seasons is too 
long to spare so great an actress from 
making an appearance. 

One can always count upon Miss 


*Cornell to surround herself with a ster- 


ling cast. At one time it was the custom 


of leading ladies to cast mediocre actors 
in their support as an attempt to en- 
hance their own artistry. No one could 
ever charge Katharine Cornell with re- 
sorting to this device. Her record in 
fact is enviable. Brian Aherne was 
brought to the American theatre to play 
Robert Browning in Miss Cornell's first 
production of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street. Maurice Evans came hither to 
play Romeo with Miss Cornell when she 
revived Romeo and Juliet in 1935. Mr. 
Aherne is now playing Constance’s phi- 
landering husband —the object of the 
lady’s constancy. Still another member 
of the cast is a Cornell importation. 
Gertrude Musgrove was last seen in 
New York as Miss Cornell’s younger 
sister in the memorable production of 
Chekhov's The Three Sisters. Miss Mus- 
grove is again the younger sister in The 
Constant Wife. 

The plot, very briefly, relates the 
manner in which Constance Middleton 
copes with her husband’s infidelity. Her 
mother, sister, confidante, business asso- 
ciate, even the object of her husband’s 





Photo by Vandamm 
Katharine Cornell, Grace George and Brian 
Aherne in the New York production of Maugh- 
am’‘s The Constant Wife. 








wandering affections offer counsel. Con- 
stance, however, has an excellent plan 
and follows it through. Mr. Maugham 
does not pretend that he has written 
a social document. He does not attempt 
to prescribe a method of treating marital 
discord. He has set out to write a 
comedy of manners and he has done 
just that — brilliantly. 

A word must be said for the setting 
and the costumes of this production. It 
has been a long time since so handsome 
a visual effect has been accomplished 
hereabouts. Donald Oenslager’s Harley 
Street drawing-room does much to en- 
hance the beautiful acting which takes 
place within. I was particularly struck 
with the Chinoiserie wall-paper — it was 
sumptuous without detracting from the 
individuals of the play. Valentina and 
Bergdorf Goodman take credit for the 
ladies clothes. The production was di- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THESPIAN 


CHATTER 


By Our 
Student 
Thespians 


Dunbar, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 252) 

Thespian Troupe 252 opened the 
1950-51 year by presenting The Sixth 
Key, a mystery-comedy in three acts 
with a cast of 8 girls and 6 boys. The 
annual one-act play entitled The Case 
of the Weird Sisters was given March 
29. New members were inducted at a 
formal initiation given May 11 and 14. 
Several of the graduated members par- 
ticipated in the exercises. Immediately 
following the initiation, a banquet was 
held in honor of the one-act play casts 
of the Junior Dramatic, Dionysian and 
Thespian clubs.—June Fannin, Publicity 
Manager 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 525) 

The first production of the Lincoln 
High School Dramatic Club and of 
Troupe 525 in the fall of 1950 was Life 
with Father. In the spring the Thespians 
directed a group of four one-act plays 
which were Two Crooks and a Lady, 
The No Count Boy, The Ugly Duckling, 
and Sparkin’. In May the graduating 
Thespians helped in presenting Mo- 
liere’s Imaginary Invalid. Throughout 
the year in Dramatic Club meetings, 
prospective Thespians directed and pro- 
duced eight workshop plays to gain 
experience through a small audience. 
In May, 22 Thespians were initiated in- 
to the troupe. — Betsy Dickerman, 
Reporter 


Scene from Belleville, Kan., 
Houdek is Sponsor of Troupe 933. 





High School Senior Class Play, No Place to Park. Mrs. E. C. 











Victorville, California 
(Thespian Troupe 1092) 
Beginning the year right with an im- 
pressive candlelight installation cere- 
mony, Thespians of the National Thes- 
pian Society's Troupe 1092 of Victor 
Valley High School, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia, immediately followed through 
with their effective characterization of 
the background scenes from The Na- 
tivity for the school’s annual musical 
Christmas program. The first play in the 
history of the school not to be spon- 
sored by a class was the “first” set by 
this troupe when it presented its three- 
act play, Our Miss Brooks. As a final 
treat, thirty-five Thespians viewed Ray 
Bolger in his hit comedy Where's Char- 
ley? at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
in Los Angeles.—Carolyn Stirsmar, Vice- 
President 
Normal, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 1156) 
University High School installed a 
troupe of National Thespians at a public 
ceremony in the school library. The 
groups charter was received at the 
ceremony. The new officers are: Gilbert 
Barner, president; Evelyn Schnebly, 











A scene from Romeo and Juliet, a production of the Amarillo, Texas, Se. High School (Thes- 






lish, 


pian Troupe 335), Mrs. N. W. Whitworth, Director. 
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vice president; Marilyn McVicar, secre- 
tary; and James Howard, treasurer. G. 
Bradford Barber and W. Harlan Shaw, 
assistant professors of speech at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, are co- 
sponsors. There are 12 charter members. 
Installing officers were members of the 
National Thespians at Normal Com- 
munity High School. Miss Colene Hoose 
is NCHS sponsor.—Joan Sears, Scribe 
Brazil, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 872) 

The newly organized Thespian troupe 
of Greencastle High School extended 
the hand of friendship to the well-estab- 
lished Thespian Troupe of Brazil High 
School when they invited them over for 
a big “do” last May. About forty active 
members from Brazil went and, from 
all reports, really enjoyed themselves. 
Greencastle had a dance band, had a 
play and program ready to present, and 
had lots of food. Their old gym was 
glowing with decorations. The whole 
party was a grand success! — Sharon 
Mayfield, Reporter 

Clayton, Missouri 
(Thespian Troupe 322) 

The activities of our Thespians are 
many and varied. Diane Diener, last 
year, gave an outstanding performance 
in Joan of Lorraine, and this summer 
worked in summer stock. Two original 
one-acts were directed last year, The 
Rules of the Game by Bob Crawford 
and Keep Your Spirits High by oe 
Brockett. Last year’s talent show, 5a- 
tan's Waitin’, one of the best ever given 
here, was directed by Joyce Benson and 
I. W. Klein, her assistant, who will di- 
rect this year’s show. With Cheaper by 
the Dozen planned for the major pro- 
duction, and 18 Thespians in the troupe, 
this year promises to be even better 
than last, and that’s good!—Joe Brockett, 
Reporter 

Ysleta, Texas 
(Thespian Troupe 799) 

Recreating in their own style plays 
that were made famous through movies 
and books was part of the job done by 
the speech department of Ysleta High 
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Powers, Director. 
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The cast of One Foot in Heaven, Olathe, Colo., High School (Thespian Troupe 671), Adda 
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School this past year. Meet Me in St. 
Louis was presented by the Sock and 
Buskin Club in November. The Senior 
Class gave Little Women on March 29, 
30. Also on the agenda was the Sock 
and Buskin Club’s presentation of A 
Night of One-Act Plays in the spring. 
Special Guest, Fog on the Valley, and 
Bishop's Candlesticks comprised the 


‘program. Balcony Scene was presented 


as the Interscholastic League contest 
play.—Thespian Troupe President 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 1000) 

Thespian Troupers 1000 were busy 
last year. They started with an experi- 
ment in which student directors and 
actors tried the script-in-hand method 
with cuts from The Glass Menagerie, 
The Silver Cord, and Saturday's Chil- 
dren. Then the seniors held court for 
Shaw’s “Eliza,” her professor “Hig- 
gins, his pal “Pickering,” and the others 
of Pygmalion. . . . At Christmas, the 
beautiful radio play, A Child Is Born, 
was adapted for stage. . . . Probably the 
busiest fun came in February in bring- 
ing The Three Bears to the children. 
In March, the 1000-ers peeked into 
their neighbors’ backyard in Antigone, 
Madwoman of Chaillot, Emperor Jones 
(ITM). Then the juniors went Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch with their “yet stills” and 
‘Ford cars” in Papa Is All. On May 16, 
Thespian Album 1950-51 closed an ex- 
citing year.—Jean DeVries, Treasurer 

Celina, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 473) 

Ninety-five Lil Abners, Daisy Maes, 
Schmoos, and assorted Dogpatch char- 
acters were feudin’ at the annual Sadie 
Hawkins event sponsored by the Celina 
Thespian Troupe. Imagination and 
originality on the part of the Thespian 
members paid big dividends of pok 
chops as the Lil Abner and Daisy Mae 
of the evening were chosen on the basis 
of the best costumes to reign over the 
assembled Dogpatchers. Entertainment 
for the evening included folk and square 
dancing in addition to round dancing. 
Eats for the affair consisted of sloppy 
schmoo-burgers, ice cream, potater 


Fesruary, 1952 


chips and carbonated corn squeezerings. 
The Dogpatch citizens, who had shed 
their shyness as well as their store- 
bought settlement clothes had a whop- 
pin’ good time.—Reporter 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 948) 

Our school presented four plays this 
year. They are as follows: Student 
Council, junior, senior, and one spon- 
sored by the Thespians. The senior 
play this year was Heaven Can Wait. 
During the intermission the Thespian 
Club served free coffee and then took 
donations to help pay membership fees. 
Our Thespian program this year con- 
sists of an evening of one-act plays and 
readings preceded by our Thespian in- 
itiation ceremony. — Jo Ann Polk, Re- 
porter 

Newark, Delaware 
(Thespian Troupe 931) 

Troupe 931 secured and redecorated 
one of the small rooms in their build- 
ing for a dramatics library and work- 
shop. A three-speed phonograph was 
purchased from the proceeds of a film, 
Pygmalion. In dramatic presentations 
the troupe participated in assemblies, 
took leading roles in Seven Sisters, and 
presented Where the Cross Is Made in 
the ninth Annual State Play Festival. 
Twelve new Thespians were informally 
initiated prior to a picnic held by the 


troupe.—Kay Knighton, Reporter 
Harlan, lowa 
(Thespian Troupe 159) 

One-act plays: Pink and Patches, The 
Romancers, and The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals. The last was presented at 
S.U.I. for participation in the Speech 
Festival. Miss Myrna Brechbiel, the in- 
structor of speech and dramatic work, 
selected the plays so that every member 
of the Thespians’ had participation in 
the plays. Sets were made and the 
speech class boys put up and took down 
sets between the plays. We initiated 
new members and planned how to get 
more people interested in speech and 
dramatic work.—Carolyn Carl, Reporter 

Follansbee, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 577) 

Our troupe got off to a good start in 
October by electing the following off- 
cers: president, Angela Weeda; vice- 
president, Doris Heaton; and secretary- 
treasurer, Joan McIntosh. During foot- 
ball season, Saints and Football Diet 
were among the one-act plays presented 
in assembly. In January, the senior class 
play, Seventeenth Summer, was pre- 
sented. Members also participated in 
an Easter pageant, The Questioner. Men 
Are Like Streetcars, the junior class 
play, was given in April. A broadcast 
over a local radio station and participa- 
tion in the Blossomtime Minstrel were 
also included in the year’s activities. 
Membership was granted to fourteen 
students early in May. Plans were made 
for next year with Shirley G. Johnson 
troupe sponsor.—Joan McIntosh, Secre- 
tary 

Sallisaw, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 1050) 

Our Thespian Troupe 1050 was organ- 
ized last year, so we are proud of the 
fact that our troupe is one of the most 
popular activities in our school. We ini- 
tiated eleven new members in a formal 
ceremony on January 18, 1951. The 
ceremony was very beautiful and im- 
pressive. A Stephen Foster program was 
prepared for the North Central Associa- 
tion Committee when they were evalu- 
ating our school. We have taken part 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Thespian Troupe 562, Valley Union High School, Coachella, Calif., 





Elaine Buttrud, Sponsor. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
on panel discussions for civic groups and 
have made a thorough study of the 
United Nations Organization. Our motto 
is A Speech Student Is Informed.—Doris 
Stewart, Secretary 


Alton, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 126) 

Professional acting behind the scenes 
was observed this year by four Alton 
High Thespians who assisted the Claire 
Tree Major Troupe from New York; 
while the other members of Troupe No. 
126 enjoyed, with the audience, the 
series of four performances. Each se- 
mester a one-act play, directed by two 
graduating members, was presented be- 
fore the student body in assembly. One 
of the plays was an original melo- 
drama. To replenish the treasury the 
members devoted one day to making 
and selling candy to the faculty. Each 
semesters activities ended with a ban- 
quet, Best Thespian Award, and induc- 
tion of new members.—Jamie Sherwood, 
Best Thespian 

Kenova, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 115) 

Our school presented the following 
during last year: three-act plays: Cash 
and Carrie, Tiger House, and Seven- 
teenth Summer; one-act plays: Peace on 
Earth and Georgie Porgie given for 
money for stage equipment; revues: 
Follies of ’50, Talent Show and Musical 
Revue. Town Meeting of the Air was 
given over WSAZ, Huntington, W. Va. 
Special programs presented to Woman's 
Club, Rotary Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Veteran’s Hospital. Ex- 









Peter Wojciechowski, Harland Hovind and Sherry Adams in a scene from The 
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Emperor's New Clothes, presented by the Anoka, Minn., High School, Thespian 


Troupe 596, M. Hoglund, Sponsor. 
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changed programs with Buffalo H. S. 
Annual Thespian dinner-dance was held 
in February with 136 alumni and active 
members attending and we installed 34 
new members.—Lois Williams, Secretary 
Spokane, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 1064) 

Thespian Troupe 1064 sponsors two 
workshops of student-directed one-act 
plays each semester for dramatics stu- 
dents. These plays are presented in 
groups to an invited audience. Another 
Thespian activity is an entertainment 
convocation given for the students at 
Rogers to raise money for the student 
body fund. These programs are written, 
directed, and acted in by members of 
the Thespian troupe. The date is usually 
set so that this same program may be 
given at the formal initiation of the new 
members. Members of the Thespian 
troupe are very active in dramatics at 
Rogers. In the spring all-school play, 
Belvedere, the members of the cast, 


with the exception of two freshmen 
boys, are members of the troupe. — 
Donna McAvoy, Vice President 


Mineral, Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 224) 

Our Drama Class, consisting of ten 
girls only, this year has accomplished 
much and is now working on our Senior 
Class Night Program. Among our year's 
productions were: an operetta, The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Revue; the senior 
play, The Showboat Minstrels. We 
assisted the faculty in their annual play 
by publicizing, ushering and applying 
make-up. We have built flats, made 
costumes, advertised and ushered for 
practically every play given in our audi- 
torium. In September we bought a 
Reelest Tape Recorder. We've recorded 
speeches, worked with radio, and sev- 
eral girls who participated in the state 
literary contest rated highly. — Rachel 
Duncan, Reporter 











A scene from Home Sweet Homicide, a production of the Greenwich, Conn., High School (Thespian Troupe 243), Ruth Morgan, Director. 
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Martha Linn, Dora Wurster and Marceita Eaniten * in : The Sectiieiaen, 
a production of Celina, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 473), M. 


Putman, Director. 











Henryetta, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 44) 

This season we produced three full 
length plays: Mother Is a Freshman, 
Clementine, Don't Keep Him Waiting, 
and a one-act play, Confessional. A re- 
peat performance of the musical Daniel 
Boone was made. Eleven students have 
earned Thespian membership. Derwood 
Clay is troupe sponsor.—Peggy Nichol- 
son, Secretary 


Cleveland, Ohio 
(Thespian Troupe 699) 

The bi-weekly club meeting of 
Troupe 699 of Brooklyn High School 
was devoted to planning troupe activities 
and the selection of plays and commit- 
tees. Ramshackle Inn was given in No- 
vember, three one-act plays in March, 
(Crippled Heart, Long Christmas Din- 
ner, and High Window, the last being 
the winner of a trophy). Members 
helped the Men’s Booster Club in a va- 
riety show in April. Seven members at- 
tended the Kent State University Drama 


~ melodrama later 


Clinic in January. Gerry Deas, Re- 


porter 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
(Thespian Troupe 144) 

A highlight of our dramatic season is 
always the Thespian Open House held 
this year in March. This is the time 
when parents are invited to the school 
to observe some Thespian activities. The 
formal initiation ceremony is always 
first. Fourteen students had completed 
the requirements and were initiated at 
that time. A one-act comedy, Miss Syd- 
ney Carton, was presented after which 
all (83 parents plus two grandparents ) 
were invited to the dining room for re- 
freshments. 

Each fall our troupe sponsors a chil- 
dren’s play. Mr. Dooley Junior was 
given this year and much enjoyed by 
elementary and junior high students. 
The fall of 1949 we did Cinderella in 
Loreland, and the year before Once in 
a Palace. We produced an original 
in the fall as the 
greater part of a variety show given to 











Manhattan 
Theatre Colony 


Accepting Student Applications 
for the 1952 Season 
Completely equipped apprentice theatre, 
under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, 
operated in conjunction with the famous 
Ogunquit Playhouse. 


June 30 to September 5 
For Prospectus and Further Details 
Write 
JOHN LANE 
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raise money for the school annual. 
Other one-acts have been given at club 
meetings.—Judith Nicholson, Secretary 


Cumberland, Maryland 
(Thespian Troupe 230) 

Briefly, our story for 1950-51 is this. 
Hansel and Gretel featured our Hallow- 
een float in October; Clarence Day’s 
Life with Mother in December; H.M.S. 
Pinafore, February; inter-class play 
tournament, April; May Day pageant, 
May; Verse Speaking Choir recitals, No- 
vember and April. We sponsored two 
initiations and three social affairs. 
Among these was the May Dance honor- 
ing the May Court and pageant cast. In 
the play tournament the seniors pre- 
sented The Finger of God; juniors, The 
Monkey's Paw; sophomores, Elmer. 
Honors went to the senior play, with a 
senior girl and sophomore boy captur- 
ing acting awards.—Christina Windish, 
Reporter 
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Crew setting up for The Professor’s Circus, Troupe 156, 
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DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five wimen. 


“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
villain . . . mokes you writhe and twist in 
suspense.” —John Mason Brown, Post. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N. Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 











STAGING 
(Continued from page 18) 


Mrs. Lillotte rehearsed Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, usually from 7 to 
9 oclock. Rehearsals began January 2 
for February 10 production. 


Stage Problems 


Both Mr. Barnum and Mrs. Lillotte 
said the one set required for Cradle of 
Glory offered no outstanding stage prob- 
lems. Mrs. Lillotte planned her set for 
a high school auditorium stage seldom 
used for that purpose and designed the 
set so it could be repainted for other 
plays. 

She made flats of 4 x 1 firring strips 
and 40 inch unbleached heavy muslin 
painted with dark brown logs, touched 
up with black and with yellow-gray for 
chinking. Kemtone was used because 
the flats were unsized. A piece of mus- 
lin with logs ‘painted on to match the 
wall was tacked over the windows which 
must first appear in Act II, Scene 2. At 
Michiana Shores the windows were 
blocked out by a skin and articles of 
clothing. Because of stage limitations, 
the ladder could not show on Mrs. Lil- 
lotte’s set, so she extended a single log- 
painted flat in UR corner back of the 
high back settee. Cardboard was tacked 
on the flat and ends of logs painted on. 
Behind the flat and out of sight was 
the stepladder used by Dennis when he 
went to the loft. 

Mrs. Lillotte constructed the fireplace 
of boxes, the right size, stacked on top of 
each other and painted to resemble 
stones. -A thick heavy plank across the 
top of these boxes made the mantel- 
piece. A good-looking Dutch oven was 
made of a box stood on end with the 
lid on, with a shelf put in it. The cup- 
board, made of corrugated cardboard, 
was strong enough to hold pans and 
dishes. She made large size pans and a 
pot out of newspapers, flour and water 
and painted them black. Lincoln’s top 
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PRODUCTIONS OF “CRADLE OF GLORY” 
Barnum Summer Theatre at Michiana Shores, Indiana. Norman N. Barnum, pro- 
ducer; Louise Ffrench, director. August 6, 7, 8, 1948. 
Evening High School, Adult Education Department, Detroit, Michigan. 
English Lillotte, director. February 10, March 1, 1950; February 12, 1951. 
Ricks College Players, Rexburg, Idaho. William Clayton Kauffman, director. Inter- 
national Theatre Month Play, March, 1951. 
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hat was made the same way. The turtle 
was made of a rock and cloth. 


Lighting 

In the Barnum production modern 
stage spotlights were used and well 
controlled on the switchboard. Light 
from the fireplace lighted the bed dur- 
ing the death scene. The technician used 
floods, but to the audience, as death 
approached, the fire light died. 

Mrs. Lillotte used considerable red 
and yellow as she wanted a warm soft 
light in the cabin. A small floodlight 
with red was used with foots of red and 
blue with only a few whites to give the 
right shade. Not having a scrim cur- 
tain for the Epilogue, Mrs. Lillotte 
opened the curtains to show Lincoln 
standing back of a table — with a flood 
light centered on his profile. All should 
be blacked out except Lincoln’s face 
and shoulders. 


Costuming 

Mrs. Ffrench used a library book 
showing fashions of the period. She 
used light blue, tans, red and white to 
brighten up the entrance of the children. 
In the Epilogue Lincoln, in profile, wore 
a top hat, shawl and beard. 

Make-up 

Mrs. Lillotte found no special make- 
up problems. She used sun tan, rouge, 
eye shadow and different shades of 
powder as per character. However, Mrs. 
Ffrench considered make-up must be 
carefully chosen for the ill and dying 
Nancy and with the ageing of Abe for 
the man of 52. 

Budget 

Mr. Barnum told me no budget was 
set for the premiere of Cradle of Glory. 
No expense was spared in giving the 
play all possible atmosphere. Mrs. Lil- 
lotte does not remember the cost of the 
original set at Detroit. On an average 
school stage she believes the brand new 
set should not cost over $50.00, if stu- 
dents build it, and boxes are used as 
described. 


Publicity 


Michiana Shores production — notices 
appeared in Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Chicago and Michigan City papers, on 
the Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
Board and play programs. Cards were 
sent to subscribers, and others. As a 
result, it played to capacity the first 
night and attendance on other nights 
compared favorably with other produc- 
tions, despite unusual competition from 
a police show and outdoor opera. 

Detroit production — a successful edu- 
cational presentation — not to make 
money but to make expenses. It was 
advertised only in a school and neigh- 
borhood paper, as the city papers do 
not advertise amateur productions. Af- 
ter the first production a mimeographed 
school bulletin was sent out announcing 
the March production. With this little 
advertising the second audience was 
twice as large. 


Results 


“The educational values are high. Per- 
formers enjoyed working on Cradle of 
Glory. The Play plays itself.”"—Louise 
F french. 

“A better understanding of Abraham 
Lincoln — his obstacles in life — and how 
he overcame them with the desire to 
learn. Highly entertaining, and the au- 
dience sat quietly through the tense 
scenes and was very sympathetic, espec- 
ially through the death scene. There 
was a deep feeling, I’m sure, of patriot- 
ism experienced by the audience during 
the Epilogue. The cast felt that they 
had really done a patriotic service and 
have asked to repeat the play for another 
group. The cast loves the play. Per- 
sonally, I think each school and college 
should present this play for their stu- 
dents — we need such plays right now 
through these trying times.” — Mayme 
English Lillotte. 


Next Month: Abe Lincoln in IIlincis. 
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Troupe 1050, Sallisaw, Okla., High School,. Mrs. T. L. Ward, Sponsor. 
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The family council in Cheaper by the Dozen as presented by the Noblesville, Ind., High School Troupe 24, Elna G. Hunter, Sponsor. 











THEATRE 
(Continued from page 19) 


rected by Miss Cornell’s husband, Guth- 
rie McClintic. 

Mr. McClintic is involved too with the 
sterling season announced by the New 
York City Theatre Company at the mu- 
nicipally operated City Center of Music 
and Drama. Most of the activities at 
this playhouse are either opera or ballet 
events, but the New York City Theatre 
Company takes over twice each season 
—during the Christmas season and the 
month or so thereafter and late in the 
spring — just before the theatre takes off 
for the barns and the outdoor amphi- 
theatres. 

This year the season will be inaugu- 
rated with a revival of Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck in the Max Faber adaptation. 
Maurice Evans, Mildred Dunnock, Kent 
Smith and Diana Lynn are heading the 
cast which is under the direction of Mor- 
ton Da Costa. The second production 
will be Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie 
with Celeste Holm in the title role. The 
fnal offering will be the aforementioned 
Mr. McClintic’s production of Clemence 
Dane's play about the poet, Thomas 
Chatterton. Judith Anderson will once 
again be seen in a role she made famous 
when the play was done here in 1934. 

The new plays have been relatively 
scant and have not fared so well as the 
revivals. John Van Druten, a most ac- 
complished play-maker, is responsible 
for the dramatization of Christopher 
Isherwood’s Berlin Stories, which is 
showing under the title, 1 Am a Camera. 
He has used the same device formerly 
employed in his dramatization of Kath- 
ryn Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Account — the 
oft-played, I Remember Mama. He has 
introduced the author as one of the 
characters in the play and allowed him 
to tell his story. 

Julie Harris, who scored so signal a 
triumph at the Empire in Member of the 
Wedding, is back at the same old stand 
in Am a Camera. Her woman of the 
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streets is a vastly different person from 
the adolescent Frankie and Miss Harris 
enacts the role with equal brilliance. 
William Prince plays Christopher Isher- 
wood. 


John Patrick, who enjoyed great suc- 
cess with The Hasty Heart and hasn't 
hit it quite right since, is trying again 
with Lo and Behold! The cast, under 
the direction of Burgess Meredith, is of 
inestimable help. It includes Leo G. 
Carroll, Jeffrey Lynn, Lee Grant (the 
memorable shop-lifter of Detective 
Story in both stage and screen versions ) 
and Doro Merande. The general critical 
reaction would indicate that it is going 
to be a tough pull toward success for 
this entry. 


Few attractions have survived so 
strenuous a _ pre-Broadway ordeal as 
Nina, which came into the Royale last 
week. Samuel Taylor, the adapter of 
The Happy Time, adapted this farce 
from the French of Andre Roussin. In 
addition to the usual script problems, 
this production had a very stormy time 
with a leading player — Gloria Swanson. 
Up to a few days before its local bow, it 
was not certain whether Miss Swanson 
would appear or not. It was reported 
that she was dissatisfied with her role, 
that the contractual arrangements did 
not suit her and various other causes 
were advanced — most of them of a very 
slanderous nature. At length, however, 
the show went on with Miss Swanson as 
the only distaff member of a four char- 
acter cast. David Niven, Alan Webb 
and William Lemassena complete the 
roster. 


Another importation from the French 
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SUCCESS results from 


experience & training 
4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios, Touring Co.. MA, BA & non 
degree work acting, set design. 
directing, writing, administration. 
TOBAY write Gen. Mgr for more info. 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
44S. €1 Metine Pasadena |, Cal. 









is Gigi. Plays with ladies’ names 
as titles seem to abound this season. 
There are three on Broadway at the 
present time and four more have been 
scheduled for the early part of the year. 
Anita Loos, the author of the celebrated 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, has adapted 
this work from a novel by Colette. Au- 
drey Hepburn was imported to play the 
title role and has become our theatre’s 
newest star because of her sterling job. 
Cathleen Nesbitt is seen as the lady who 
endeavors to acquaint Gigi with the 
ways of Paris and Parisians. 


I saw a very interesting off-Broadway 
production of Shakespeare’s The Come- 
dy of Errors done by the Columbia 
Theatre Associates at the University of 
that name on Morningside Heights. In 
my days as an actor I had played assort- 
ed minor roles in this play but had seen 
it produced only in the Rodgers and 
Hart version, The Boys from Syracuse. 
The play is not one of my favorites of 
the Bard's works —the comedy being 
a bit forced for contemporary tastes — 
but I was glad to be able to see the 
thing done. Under the direction of Prof. 
Milton Smith the cast did acceptably 
well. The setting was magnificent. Vic- 
tor Edmond Jacoby, an instructor in the 
theatre department at Adelphi College, 
had designed a production for the Co- 
lumbia University group fifteen years 
ago. This was an enlargement of the 
earlier setting, which had been designed 
for a stage smaller than the one now 
available in the Brander Matthews 
Theatre. It was really superb. 


This week one of the top events of 
the season will open at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre! Laurance Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh in Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra and George Bernard Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra. The success of 
this venture is assured since it has rolled 
up an enormous advance sale. I hope 
that I will be able to tell about at least 
one of the items when next we meet in 
the pages of DraMarics. 
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COSTUMES 
“ EAVES 


A Famous By:Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19. NY 
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PLAYS & READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


x *k * 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 


x *k * 


HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 
ORATIONS 


x * * 


PIANOLOGUES 
ACTION SONGS 


x * * 


MINSTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 





Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, le. 





DIALING 
(Continued from page 17) 


chance to mention “the secret word” that 
allows them to split $100. 


Groucho'’s right hand man _ through- 
out the programs is announcer George 
Fenneman. Musical portions of the pro- 
grams are provided by the orchestra un- 
der the direction of Jerry Fielding. John 
Guedel, originator of You Bet Your Life, 
produces the series, which is co-directed 
by Bob Dwan and Bernie Smith from 
Hollywood. 


George Fenneman, announcer of the 
show, is as neat as the proverbial pin 
and a perfectionist in the proper usage 
of the English language. His mike man- 
ner is that of a highly dignified college 
professor — and this is the very reason 
for the hysterics on the part of the 
audiences when Groucho starts him 
laughing. 

Well-known in radio as an easy mark 
for a tease, Fenneman is often com- 
pletely convulsed by the Marx-ian wit. 
Groucho knows this, and it is to his 
everlasting delight that he heckles, in- 
terrupts, and generally good-naturedly 
bedevils Fenneman until the poor an- 
nouncer is so broken up that he has to 
gasp for breath. 


It is Fenneman’s chore to total the 
running score of each pair of contest- 
ants as they either successfully or un- 
successfully answer Groucho’s questions. 
George, under the stress of the mo- 
ment, has sometimes been known to 
make an error in the addition or sub- 
traction of the people’s winnings. Al- 
ways sharp-eared studio audience mem- 
bers shout out the correct amount and 
then George's life for the remainder of 
the program is hardly bearable, but it’s 
all in fun, and Groucho never carries 
the jibes too far. 


At the same time Marx often takes 
the opportunity to develop and ferment 
a harmless conflict between some couple 
facing him over the microphones and 
television cameras. When he’s success- 
ful at such an endeavor, the comic de- 
lights in dropping into the role of be- 
neficent mediator, never failing to leave 
the twosome in a state of cheerful con- 
fusion by the rapid turn of events. 


The You Bet Your Life show has won 
more than a dozen awards, including the 
coveted “Emmy” of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences, but the 
one that makes Groucho proudest is the 
recent almost unanimous choice by the 
inmates of San Quentin Prison. Certainly 
that is a unique distinction, but any- 
one’s choice of the program is under- 
standable. 

All quiz shows can boast of a certain 
amount of listener appeal, but few can 
talk about the master of ceremonies as 
having the spontaneity of a Groucho 
Marx. This is not a one-man show, but 
one makes it as attractive as it is. 


Random Observations 


At a time when there is talk—valid 
talk—about the failure of the television 
camera directors to keep their lenses fo- 
cused for more than their calculated 
fifteen seconds on any subject for fear 
of boring the viewer, it is interesting to 
take note of one of the latter-day tech- 
niques in video. Instead of cramming 
the scene with all sorts of attention at- 
tractors, for an entire scene — and some- 
times more than that—the camera 
concentrates on all of the characters 
who are shown close up and in a tighily- 
knit group. The backdrop is pure dark- 
ness. The result of this method is that 
the viewer pays a good deal of attention 
to what is going on. There are no de- 
tractors such as ornate sets and varying 
lighting effects. The audience must per- 
force study the faces and clothing of the 
actors. They must listen to the script 
the author wrote. They must study the 
characters. Their concentration on the 
action is not interrupted by a scenic di- 
rector who beclouds the spoken lines by 
making a production number of each 
scene, or by a costume designer who 
turns the show into a costume piece, or 
a cameraman who suffers with a slow- 
motion St. Vitus dance. 


More about Commercials 


In connection with last month’s notes 
in this column concerning commercials, 
it should be said that there are different 
approaches used by different advertisers. 
There are the myriad ways of shouting 
at or to the prospective customer. 
Their techniques range from the whis- 
pered “breath-taking flavor” ads of Den- 
tyne Chewing Gum to the Lifebuoy 
Soap caution that you can be clean on 
all thirteen body points. 


There is the approach used by the 
American Railroads on the Railroad 
Hour that amounts to little more than 
a wailing appeal. It all adds up to one 
of the country’s biggest, most powerful 
aggregations banding together to make 
a lament. The result is that by the time 
the announcer is finished with his com- 
mercial, the audience is not only in tears, 
but is ready to dig into its collective 
pocket to make a handout. At least, it’s 
almost ready. 

A diametrically opposite approach is 
the one used by the DuPont Company 
on its Cavalcade of America series. Fiere 
a more positive approach is used. The 
claim is for “better living through chem- 
istry.. The announcer reaches for your 
plaudits rather than for your sympathy 
by telling you how his sponsor is doing 
useful things to aid other producers 
around the country, as well as aicing 
the consumer. 

All advertising is a way of reaching 
the consumer's pocketbook. It’s just that 
some advertisers are more subtle «nd 
less distasteful than others. 
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FEEDING 
(Continued from page 16) 


service is the providing of coffee on the 
sound stages wherever a picture is in 
production. This is an expense charged 
to the production itself. Occasionally a 
need arises that calls for special action. 
Nick Janios took from his desk a charge 
sip for ten gallons of hot chocolate, 
ordered the night before by a unit pro- 
duction manager. A critical sound re- 
cording session had been in progress 
—it carried on through most of the 
night — and the commissary was closed. 
The unit man promptly had the choco- 
late delivered to the studio by one of 
Hollywood’s popular restaurants. Nick 
Janios understands these emergencies, 
for he has a great respect for hunger, 
and a proper mistrust of taut nerves 
and weary bodies. 


The people at 20th feel that the 
studio restaurant is their restaurant. 
When a birthday needs celebrating, 
someone orders a cake and one of the 
pastry cooks stays over to make it. 
When a worker goes on a diet, he gets 
special attention at no increase in cost. 
If an employee requests a special recipe 
that merits space on the printed menu, 
his name identifies the dish, thus the 
Henry King cocktail (clam and tomato 
juice) and the Anne Baxter salad (cole 
saw with minced chicken, tongue, and 
ham). 


In addition to operating the Cafe de 
Paris, Nick Janios supervises the Coffee 
Shop where light lunches are served 
and where coffee is available most of 
the day. A small cafeteria on the op- 
posite side of the extensive lot still sees 
service in the frequent dinner meetings 
of Studio Club personnel, who have 
their own informal “chapters” of vet- 
erans and fraternal organizations. At 
one time the cafeteria served lunches to 
large numbers of employees who were 
inconveniently distant from the studio 
restaurant, but two factors brought 
about the limiting of service to the 
Coffee Shop and the Cafe. Bus service 
was established to carry workers to the 
central eating spot and, at about the 
same time, the unions and management 
agreed on a work schedule that permits 
workers on the two shifts to eat lunch 
in their homes. While many of the 
studio personnel enjoy this last change, 
others still favor the restaurant, and the 
commissary still serves daily a total of 
from 1800 to 2000 persons. 


Nick Janios was glad to talk about 
employer-employee history at his studio. 
He reflects that during his nearly 20 
vears at 20th, only three people have 
been dismissed from the commissary 
staff, and all three with good cause. 
‘That was many years ago,” he added; 
‘they were drinking and letting drink 
interfere with their jobs.” Neither man- 
agement nor the labor unions tolerate 
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that fault. Needless to say the restau- 
rants reputation with the unions is 
good. The studio employment office 
handles the hiring, although Janios him- 
self has requested that certain individ- 
uals be employed. His head chef, pantry- 
man, and pastry chef all came with him 
to 20th; the head chef has worked with 
him for 26 years. Most of the staff has 
served the studio for several years, not 
less than a dozen of the waitresses and 
three of the cooks having been there 
when Nick Janios took over. The res- 
taurant serves only the noon meal each 
day, but because of the training the 
waitresses have received and the repu- 
tation of their supervisor, they are able 
to hold down other jobs in fine Los 
Angeles restaurants during the dinner 
hours. 


The entrees on the restaurant menu 
change daily, the other items weekly. 
“Some time you have to start over,” says 
Nick Janios. “You can disguise the same 
dishes with new names for awhile, but 
pretty soon youre found out.” So Nick’s 
practice is to repeat the entrees about 
once a month. He maintains a file of 
menus from the best eating places across 
the country; he will add a new dish on 
one day, taking away a not-too-popular 
one on another. “No matter where you 
eat, if you eat there regularly, the food 
all begins to look alike. So you keep as 
much variety as you can, prepare it to 
the best of your ability, and make it as 
appealing as possible to the eye and to 
the palate. This is what we are here for 
in commissary.” In all this Nick Janios 
and his staff have been eminently suc- 
cessful. 


As we left the office and walked 
through the now empty restaurant, Nick 
walked along and told us about the 
colorful mural painting that covers every 
square foot of available space. A dozen 
men from the Art Department had got 
together at Nick’s request and designed 
an extensive pictorial panorama of many 
of the nations of the world, along with 
a few film events of historical import- 
ance. “Right there, used to be Russia,” 
he pointed out. “Today there’s a new 
nation on the earth we didn’t have space 
for. So Russia was painted out, and 
Israeli painted in. You have to pick and 
choose. By the door —,” he led us across 
the room; “over by the door here was 
Italy. I didn’t like what Italy was doing 
in the years of the war. So I said, why 
not my first homeland ? So, today, there 
are the Dodecanese Islands—and there’s 
Rhodes, because I wanted the Colossus 
of Rhodes. There he stands. And near 
him is my birthplace, Nissyros Island. 
That little place changed hands _ five 
times in 25 years.” 


Then we looked to our left, where a 
large reproduction of an official national 
emblem dominated the wall space. Nick 
Janios was smiling. It was the Great 
Seal of the United States of America. 











THRILLS ! CHILLS! 


Dressed to Kill 


A Melo-Mystery in Three Acts 
BY 


KURTZ GORDON 


THE STORY 


Philip Martin is suspected by his friends of 
having murdered his cousin, Norma Hepworth, 
a brilliant young actress. To prove his inno- 
cence, he rents a cottage similar to Norma’s 
and arranges a party duplicating the guests, 
setting and circumstances of the murder. Each 
guest begins to hate Philip as he forces them 
with grim determination through a rehearsal 
‘of the murder, and during a game played in 
the dark, Philip is murdered. This brings the 
police into the picture, and it is up to Inspec- 
tor McKenzie with the unhelpful assistance of 
Ryan from the homicide bureau to solve a 
baffling crime. As the tension mounts among 
the guests and fingers begin to point at one 
another in accusation, the Inspector, due to 
Ryan’s timely clumsiness, suddenly discovers 
the answer to the murders and unmasks a 
clever and vicious killer. 


7 Men — 6 Women — Interior Setting 
Books, 60 cents — Royalty, $10.00 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST. DENVER 2, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. COLO. 

















MODERN MAKE-UP 
MOVIES 


A complete, correct and comprehensive 
course in the ART OF MAKE-UP for the 
stage. Using 16MM sound motion pictures 
with lesson sheets for future reference. 


CREATE NEW INTEREST IN 
YOUR DRAMA CLASS 


Films HIGHLY Recommended: 


"The most complete instruction in the art of 
make-up. These films should be a big help to 
both teacher and student.’’ —High School, Colo- 
rado. 


"The films on MODERN MAKE-UP were won- 
derful. |! don't think | have ever had a unit 
of work in my drama classes which has created 
so much interest. | have recommended purchase 
of a set. For me, a director, they are a MUST!" 
—Senior High School, Texas. 


"Your excellent films on make-up were received. 
The class enjoyed them and we will want them 
again next year."' —High School, New York. 


"Our drama director was so impressed with the 
make-up films that he requests this department 
to purchase a set. We have entered them in 
on “y budget." —Audio-Visual Ed. Dept. High 
cnhool. 


FILMS: For RENT or SALE 
WRITE for full details and terms 


Order from the nearest distributing office 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
449 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
(or) 


BANNER PLAYS 


235 West Court Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Humorous Readings 


For 


Talented Readers 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Two contestants 
were at National, 1951, with this reading, 
one reaching semi-finals. ...........50c 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. From the famous 
Comedy Success. Won four states, a 
tri-state and a second in National. ..75¢ 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. From the play. 
Won N.J. State, “Superior” in S. Dak. 
and second in National, 1949. ..... .60c 

DAVID GARRICK. From the play. Won 
five states, a National and a second in 
National. ..... . .60c 

THE ESKIMO MAIDEN. Mark Resin 1951 
culling. ..... -<a+des eee 

FALSTAFF, THE VALIANT. Shakespeare. 
1950 cutting from King Henry IV. . .60c 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE. Streeter. From the 
book. Also 1951 cuttings from the book. 
“Father at the Reception; ‘Financial 
Matters: and "These Shall Be the Wed- 
ding Guests." - Each title, 75c 

FLORIST SHOP. From the play. ..... .60c 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
Hart-Kaufman. From the New York suc- 
cess. Won Ohio State Speech League 


Contest, 1943, a ‘first’ in lowa State, 
1945, "A" rating at State H.S. Contest, 
Wisc. Univ., 1950 and “Excellent,”’ S. Dak. 
State, 1950. Oe ee ee ae 75¢ 
GHOSTS OF  STUKELEY CASTLE. Bret 
Harte. 1951 cutting. .......... .60c 


GRANDMA PULLS THE STRING. Edith B. 
Delano-David Carb. 1951 ee from the 
NS xs ch bie .75¢ 

GREEN PASTURES wy NOAH s ARK. ee 
the famous play. Have won many con- 
tests. . Each title, 60c 

HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. Geisel. 
1951 cutting. Won second in National, 


. -e — 75¢ 
IS HE LIVING OR DEAD? Mark aie. 
1951 cutting. ..... aid .60c 


JUNIOR MISS, JUNIOR MISS'S CHRIST. 
MAS and LOIS AND HER BOYFRIENDS. 
From “Junior Miss." ..Each title, 75c¢ 

MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Hart- 
Kaufman. From the Broadway and screen 
favorite. Won a state and National con- 
test, 1947, one of the “firsts in lowa, 
1948, and ‘‘Excellent,"’ S. Dak. State, 1950. 

60c 

MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Shake- 
speare. Won 9 states, three interstate and 
three National contests. ........... .50c 

MY SISTER EILEEN and MY SISTER EILEEN 
AND THE FUTURE ADMIRALS. From 
the play . :; ..Each title, 75c 

NOT QUITE SUCH A GOOSE. Gale. 1951 
cutting from the play. .............75¢ 

STORY OF SEVEN DEVILS. Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 1951 cutting from the book "Great 


Short Stories." Negro Dialect. .. .60c 
VALUABLE RELATIONS. From “The School 
for Scandal." _... celica 60c 


YES MEANS NO. een the sede a contest 
play. Reached National finals, 1941. 
Won Pa. State, 1947. ............. .60c 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











GRAND GALS 
(Continued from page 15) 


during World War II in which Robert 
Taylor and Vivien Leigh played the 
leading roles. Miss Watson played the 
mother of Mr. Taylor and had a scene 
with Miss Leigh in which — knowing of 
her son’s death in battle —she avoids 
mention of the topic. The two ladies 
had tea in a London restaurant and con- 
fined their remarks entirely to triviali- 
ties. It was a scene requiring great re- 
straint and also great emotion. Miss 
Watson played the moment magnifi- 


cently. Last season she appeared in 
Ring Round the Moon, Christopher 
Frys adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s 


L’Invitation au Chateau. 





The art of drama adds to the enrich- 
ment of human experience and contrib- 
utes to the highest of all the arts — the 
art of living. 


Sam Boyd, Jr., Director of Drama, 
W. Va. University 


From a program of the University, welcoming 
High School Thespians, March 10, 1951 





One of the most remarkable of these 
grandes dames is Ethel Griffies. She is a 
real stage veteran. After many years in 
the English theatre Miss Griffies made 
her American debut in 1924—on Sep- 
tember Ist—in a play called Havoc. 
After many years in retirement she was 
coaxed back to the boards to appear in 
Miss Liberty, Irving Berlin’s ode to the 
Statue of Liberty. She made a tremen- 
dous hit in this musical and has had very 
few idle moments since then. In John 
van Druten’s The Druid Circle, she 
played the very wise mother of the des- 
sicating professor. She has been seen too 
in The Hallams, Rose Franken’s account 
of the later activities of the family first 
visited in Another Language. Last sea- 
son she played the eldest trouper in 
George S. Kaufman’s and Edna Ferber’s 
spoof of the Barrymore clan, The Royal 
Family, at the City Center. Ethel Griffies 
is truly the senior member of this troupe 


of “Grand Gals.” 





BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for catalogue ond latest color chart 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 


Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro 
cedures in radio production. Beginnin 
groups will find answers to most of thei 
production problems in this book. | 
provides all the necessary fundamental: 
Excellent text book for high school anc! 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AN» 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. Whit: 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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The Drama Magazine for Young People 


A complete source of new, royalty-free plays 
of top quality for grades one through high 
school, published monthly during the school 
year. 


Each issue contains: 
PLAYS written specifically for each grade 


level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio 
plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 


PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, such 
as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Educa- 
tion Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, fanta- 
sies, mysteries, legends. 


All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production. 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 


by subscribers. 
$4 a year Two years, $7 


(8 issues, October through May) 


(Eleventh year of successful publication) 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PINK MAG 


7 MEN 
11 WOMEN 
EXTERIOR 


(Patio) 


5 fon comedy, based on the teen age best seller of the same 
name by Margaret Lee Runbeck, deals with a group of American 
tourists and their amusing dramatic experiences in Mexico City. 
The main interest is provided by three girls whose pursuit of romance 
furnishes the background for a number of mirthful episodes. While 
the play is told in light comedy vein, with epigrams and quips 
sputtering throughout the action like fire-crackers, it is also infused 
with sympathy for the over-difficult plight of adolescence, especially 
when the ugly duckling is struggling to become a swan. ‘Pink 





A Comedy in 3 Acts 
By MERRITT STONE and 
FLOYD CURTCHFIELD 


BOOKS 


85 CENTS 


ROYALTY 


$25.00 


As produced aft the Actors Colony Theatre 


Magic" premiered at the intimate actors Colony Theater and proved 


to be a refreshing though madcap comedy.'"—Los Angeles Times. 


"Pink Magic" is well staged in a colorfully lighted Mexican decor. 
All in all, it provides a pleasant evening at the theater.''—Holly- 
wood Citizen News. "| attended a performance of PINK MAGIC 
and | want to tell you how much | enjoyed it. It was original and 
very refreshing. As one of my party said, ‘it was like a breath 
of fresh air.’ "—Robert Mitchell, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 





A Play 


THE INNOCENTS wz. 


By WILLIAM ARCHIBALD. Adapted from Henry James’ story, ‘““The Turn of the Screw.” 


psig at the Playhouse in New York with Beatrice 
Straight. A story of unspeakable terror, The Innocents 
begins when a young governess arrives at an English estate 
to assume charge of two precocious, orphaned youngsters. 
A motherly cook completes the household. But these four 
are not alone. For they are haunted by fears and phantoms; 
by the shadows of giants and by ghastly faces in moonlight. 
The governess and cook are terrified; but the young girl and 
boy are possessed by the spirits and welcome their weird 
visitations. The governess slowly learns that the spirits are 


those of the former caretaker and maid, both perverse, who 
had corrupted the souls of the innocents. In a final scene, 
which is a paroxysm of fear and terror, she learns that the 
two are now inseparable, the evil and the innocents. 

“‘In a lifetime of constant playgoing, | do not recall a single 
theatre-piece which held me as spellbound.’’—Journal Ameri- 
can. “‘At last we have a horror play that adults can admire 
and enjoy.’“—Times. ‘‘An extraordinary experience 
beautiful to watch.’’—World-Telegram. 


| MAN — 3 WOMEN — BOY and GIRL aged 10 to 13 — INTERIOR — 19th CENTURY COSTUMES 
BOOKS, 85 CENTS — ROYALTY, $50.00 


Send for the 1952 Supplement to our Basic Catalog of Plays 
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ACTING 
(Continued from page 13) 


After characters are fairly well-estab- 
lished, it may be necessary for a director 
to demand that his actors play in re- 
hearsals at an energy level which is 
even higher than that eventually wanted 
in performance. This is one way of grad- 
ually building up a feeling for the 
higher metabolic rate of characters liv- 
ing in a theatrical world. Eventually the 
director can allow his actors to fall back 
to the energy level he wants in per- 
formance, and they will find they can 
then achieve such a level without any 
sense of strain. There must be no sense 
of strain. In the very best performances 
we have one of the many paradoxes of 
acting: the actors project strongly with 
a great deal of energy; at the same time 
they give the illusion that they do 
everything with ease or, at least, that 
they could play with even more power 
than they are playing, if it became 
necessary. 

Communion 


Again and again we see amateur 
actors who seem to feel it necessary to 
act only when they are speaking lines. 
This leads to a whole series of unfortu- 
nate results. Concentration is broken 
between each speech. The creation of 


any genuine feeling becomes extremely 
unlikely. The character being portrayed 
disappears when not speaking. The 
play will have no variety of tempo, no 
rhythm and no sense of build toward 
climax, since each characters reactions 
come after instead of during previous 
speeches. And so on through a lengthy 
list. To sum up, this particular bad habit 
of amateur actors is disastrous to any 
sense of belief which the play as a 
whole may instill in the audience. Of 
course with real motivation and concen- 
tration actors cannot fall into the error of 
intermittent acting, but it occurs so fre- 
quently that some special consideration 
needs to be given to it. 

Every amateur actor must be made 
aware that unless he acts every minute 
he is on the stage he is not doing his 
duty to himself, to his fellow-actors, to 
his audience, or to the play, and he has 
no right to be there at all. The effective- 
ness of any single actor’s performance is 
almost as dependent upon how others 
onstage react to him as upon what he 
does himself. An audience comes to the 
theatre to observe and participate in the 
lives of a group of people who are in 
constant communion with one another 
through dialogue and action, thought 
and emotion. If the audience does not 
find this communion, it has been de- 
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One Foot in Heaven, presented by Thespian 
Troupe 25, Spanish Fork, Utah, High School, 
B. Davis Evans, Sponsor. 
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frauded. In one sense, a play is nothing 
more than a series of actions and re- 
actions, and it can only be expressed 
through the unbroken interplay of these 
two. 


First of all, the actor must master 
what has often been called “the art of 
listening” — that is, he must learn to lis- 
ten with eagerness to everything that is 
said to him on the stage. He must be 
active in this listening, not passive. He 
must absorb, think, interpret, react every 
moment of the time. He is not just wait- 
ing for his next cue, but is trying to 
grasp the ideas and motivations of the 
person to whom he is talking. All of this 
listening will of course be modified by 
and filtered through the particular man- 
nerisms and motivations of the character 
the actor is creating. 

This is one of the places where me- 
chanical pretense is at its least effective; 
the actor must be genuinely interested. 
If he is not interested, then he must add 
new details to his character, new imagi- 
native background to the situation until 
he is interested. The blank eyes and 
mechanical nods of actors only pretend- 
ing to listen, while their own thoughts 
are far away, will more quickly and 
neatly destroy the attention of an au- 
dience than almost anything else they 
can do. On the other hand, nothing will 
intensify and focus the attention of the 
audience so surely as the actors having 
a completely absorbing interest in the 
dialogue and action themselves. 


Just as the actor must really listen, 
he must have a real desire to communi- 
cate when he speaks. He must speak 
to people, not at them. He is not just 
reciting memorized lines, but he is try- 
ing to express the thoughts that are in 
his mind as the character he is portray- 
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3 Act Farce 
By Donald Payton. 
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6 men, 7 women (extras if desired) 


Here is one of the zaniest high school comedies to come along yet. 


It’s a real laugh getter anywhere with a rollicking theme that really ‘‘rolls them in the aisle.”’ 


Don‘t miss it — it’s a honey. One easy interior. 


Money is everything ! — according to Millionaire 
P. U. Morlock. In fact he’s so infatuated with the 
green stuff that life for his family is a miserable 
ordeal. He refuses to let his daughter Mary become 
engaged to Joe Lanconi because Joe’s papa is only 
a meat cutter. When Joe’s father, Luigi, comes 
over to plead his son’s case, he suffers a heart at- 
tack. But... when Luigi ‘’comes back” to haunt 
Mr. Morlock, the wealthy one is nearly frantic. 
Luigi’s ghostly antics cause Mr. Morlock, frustrated 


and desperate, to take an overdose of sleeping pills. 
At this point, Lucifer, ““rounder-upper”’ of lost souls, 
appears. Mr. Morlock begs for another chance; he 
sees the errors of his money-mad ways. He promises 
complete reform if... if... and Mildred, the 
maid, awakens him from the torment of his horrible 
dream. He is very much alive! And so is Luigi ! 
And happiness comes to everyone! This happy, 
wholesome, lovable play can’t miss. Audiences, 
casts, directors love it. 








First’ and so did /|!" 


Royalty $10.00 
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TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, Texas, recently wrote us as follows: "Donald 
Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw It 


WEST VIRGINIA: All our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have 
presented all of his plays, for they are so successful and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published.—Mrs. Johnson, 
Director of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Books, 75 cents 








ing. He must have a genuine desire to 
communicate something to, or to in- 
fluence the actions of, the person he is 
addressing. He cannot be satisfied until 
he has aroused some response in the 
form of words, actions, or emotions in 
the person to whom he is speaking. 

In addition, the actor must do his 
listening and speaking with spontaneity. 
He must give the impression that he has 
never heard or said these things before, 
though he may have heard and said 
them a hundred times before in re- 
hearsal and previous performances. This 
‘illusion of the first time,” as it is often 
called, is an essential of every good 
production of a play. 


Emotion 

The natural impulse of an untrained 
actor is to attempt the creation of emo- 
tion for its own sake. At one point, for 
example, he knows he is supposed to 
be angry. He says to himself, “Here I 
must be angry,” and he sets out to ex- 
press anger. This seems to be a natural 
and simple process, but it results, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, in 
the worst kind of acting clichés. We get 
from it clenched fists, a rigid body, star- 
ing eyes, a loud voice, and all the other 
manifestations of forced tension. At its 
best, the patent falseness will result in 
embarrassment for the audience; at its 
worst the lack of believability will cause 
outright laughter. 
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Ideally every emotion in any particu- 
lar role should grow out of imaginary 
belief in the situation and the character, 
and the character's reactions and motiva- 
tions. It should be a natural growth 
from what-went-before, as in real life. 
Since no amateur actor is perfect, how- 
ever, in concentration and motivation, 
this natural unfolding of emotion does 
not always take place, and when it does 
it is often inadequate. When the director 
insists that the actor never express more 
than he can feel (he must insist on this 
if the actor is to create belief), the actor 
frequently seems to express nothing at 
all. 

There are several ways in which 
actors can develop genuine emotion, and 
then intensify it after it has been 
achieved. One method that works for 
many actors is to put full concentration 
upon the physical action and the physi- 
cal state of the character, justifying and 
making these believable at every step 
and by every means possible. The emo- 
tion will then grow of its own accord 
out of this firm basis of physical truth. 


Another method for developing gen- 
uine feeling is through the use of 
emotion memory. The actor should prac- 
tice reliving experiences of his own, try- 
ing in the process to recreate emotions 
he had at the time of the experience. He 
will usually find this easiest to do by 
building up the previous experience 


through the sense-impressions involved 
in it. He will remember everything he 
saw and heard, everything he felt, 
tasted, or smelled in the most concrete 
detail of which his memory is capable. 
Out of this recreation of his sensory 
world the emotion of the experience 
should grow. This will help him to get 
the feeling of creating emotion and ex- 
pressing it. During the rehearsal period 
then he should attempt to relate the ex- 
periences of his character to analogous 
experiences of his own from which he 
can transfer emotion, recreated through 
sensory detail, to the imaginary situa- 
tions of the play. 

Once some genuine feeling, appropri- 
ate to the character and situation, has 
been achieved, it can be intensified. The 
actor creates situations, not appearing in 
the play but appropriate to his charac- 
ter, and improvises on the basis of them 
to find possible new and deepened re- 
sponses for the character. Or the actor 
may add new imaginary details and 
stronger motivations to his character 
within the situations of the play so that 
more intense feeling becomes natural 
under the given circumstances. 


After he once realizes its absolute ne- 
cessity, almost every actor can develop 
further methods of his own for building. 
up that genuine feeling which is essen- 
tial to his own belief and that of the 
audience. 
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Willis High School (Thespian Troupe 420), Delaware, Ohio, Kathryn Hearn, Director. 








‘ GRADUATION 

(Continued from page 11) 
But these courses are hardly an indica- 
tion of what will result. 

Many colleges and universities have 
national and international reputations 
for being established theatre training 
centers. What most students do not 
know is that some of these institutions 
are living on the reputation acquired a 
generation ago, resting on their laurels 
while their actual present day standards 
and achievements indicate that they 
have succumbed to the careless ways of 
average theatre. 

The truth is that every established 
theatre institution has its skeleton in the 
wings. From inquiry and word of mouth, 
from graduates and post-graduates, from 
seeing the results of various schools both 
in the personnel they produce and the 
productions on their stages, I have dis- 
covered that there is no Drama school 
that can be recommended without some 
reservations. 

Frequently favoritism plays a_ too 
prominent role. If you are liked, you 
will do well; if you are not liked, you 
will not have a chance. One may find 
only two or possibly three members of 
the faculty who have something of value 
to contribute to one’s theatrical develop- 
ment. I even know of cases where the 
few excellent directors and teachers are 
being pushed into the background and 
out of the department by others who are 
envious of their ability or popularity. 
But that is only human nature and the 
usual practice in all ways of life. The 
run-of-the-mill always resent those who 
would rise above them. 

Often one finds oneself at the mercy 
of an “educator” who has some weird 
idea about theatre. One of the leading 
schools in the country asserts that the- 
atre is intellectual recreation. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. Then too 
there are those little theatrical gods who 
storm and rave at their students filling 
them with their points of view and 
never allowing another opinion. 

During my own searchings I have 
gone to qualified sources asking about 
this school and that. I have been told 
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that this university has a strange method 
of teaching acting; another has no 
special training in speech or interpreta- 
tion; another has no designing require- 
ments; still another discredits the whole 
department. This is probably profes- 
sional jealousy, but we are dealing with 
the human equation. 

A dismal picture ? Yes! Where then 
is the solution ? It lies within the indi- 
vidual. It lies within the hopeful’s sense 
of inner honesty; it depends upon his an- 
alysis of himself. Since the true theatre 
man, like any other worthy craftsman, 
is born, he rather naturally follows a 
gifted sense of theatrical integrity. He 
senses what to take and what to leave 
alone. Unfortunately the majority of 
young students lack the perceptiveness 
required in this negative educational 
dilemma. * 

How then can he, prepare for a 
career? The first vital move depends 
upon the prospective theatre hopeful. 
Will he be honest with himself ? 
Will he measure his own theatrical po- 
tential? Once having done so, once 
having agreed that he is going into the- 
atre to make a living, of course, but 
more because it is to be his life and 





*The Teacher-Director of Dramatic Art, Bul- 
letin of N.A.S.S.P., March, 1950,/See M. David 
Samples —Irvine N. Smith. 
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love, the work for which he was born, 
having admitted the odds against him, 
now he may gather up the wordy cata- 
logues before him and ponder. As one 
must be skeptical of all printed maiter, 
even this article, the catalogue can serve 
only as a means of viewing the nature 
and comprehensiveness of the theatre 
program offered at any given school. 

A visit to the school is imperative. By 
all means see as many of the plays pre- 
sented by that school as possible. Read 
the books written by members of the 
staff. See what their philosophies are. 
Question as much as possible. Find out 
all you can about those in command and 
the reputation of the school in theatrical 
circles. For a personal recommendation 
from one school may mean a great deal, 
while that of another is valueless. Con- 
sider the postgraduate influence of the 
department. Will the school help you 
find a job—a theatre job ? Has it connec- 
tions and influence in the world of 
drama ? 

If you wish to specialize, be sure the 
school you choose permits concentration 
in the theatre phase you desire to fol- 
low. But beware! The best theatre man 
is the one thoroughly trained and com- 
petent in various departments of theatre. 

Once enrolled be constantly alert. 
Allow no one to twist your outlook or 
color your ideals. Keep an open mind, 
take everything in freely, weigh, inte- 
grate, draw your own conclusions. Let 
no one bind you mentally or physically; 
let no one infringe upon your integrity ! 
Supplement your routine work by pri- 
vate study; eat, sleep, breathe theatre. 
You will never learn enough, so ‘he 
sooner you are ready to start the better. 

I have advised you sincerely from my 
first hand experiences. I believe honesty 
is imperative in so vital an issue as this 
choosing a life work. One must try to 
present the whole truth. This is not 
merely theatrical banter, the exchange 
of ways or means to theatrical careers. 
This involves human success or failure. 
While honesty may, at first, be painiul, 


it may save some wide-eyed teen-age jf) 
hopeful from disillusionment. If so, it}, 


will have served its purpose. 
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A comedy with an_ unusually fresh 


and original plot 
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MOTHER IS A | 
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FRESHMAN 


Based on the same story from which the motion picture was taken. 
3 Acts for 6m., 9 w., 1 Int. Set 





Fresh originality and sparkling dialogue combine to make this 
a gay comedy hit. The motion picture based on the same ma- 
terial was one of the most popular and successful. This is an 


engaging and humorous story of an extremely attractive young 


mother who is forced to attend college with a daughter who re- 
gards her as a “‘has been.’’ Clean as a whistle and fun for your 
cast, this is an ideal selection and we recommend it enthusiasti- 
cally. LIFE Magazine devoted a nine page spread to a High 
School production of this outstanding hit. The Director, it was 
reported, was told by everybody that this was the best play ever 
to be given at the school. 
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Our Rates are based on owning our own property in a small city, and on 
small city labor costs, which permit us a savings of approximately 40%. This 
we share with you in better rates and better service, making it economically 
possible for you to dress your show as you would like. 





We can give you everything that a big city costumer can give you, and one 
thing that they cannot and that is rates, due to their big city overhead. If 
you try us once you will know why we are the Fastest Growing Costume House 
in America. Our patrons, who have tried them all, tell us that we are also 
the best, and on a comparative basis the most economical. Ali you need to do 
is to tell us the name of your Show, your Date, and without obligation to you 
the complete story will follow including a Cost Estimate, and a Costume 
and Prop Plot for any Standard Production — (we supply authentic Period 
Props gratis.) 


SERVICE 





We are one of the few, perhaps the only Costumer, who have their own Dry 
Cleaning Plant and Laundry. We are not dependent on a commercial cleaner 
who cannot always give the necessary service within a time limit. Our Ward- 
robe is CLEAN. 


CLEANING 





We have just got to be good, or we couldn't keep them coming to us 
up here in the woods, (theatrically speaking), year after year. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 55 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 


BOX 391, HAVERHILL, MASS. 














COME TO THE THEATRE 
(Continued from page 9) 


task is to reach the student who has no 
special interest in the theatre and who 
has no desire to take a course in the 
dramatics department. Our procedure 
is a simple, straightforward one: We 
make a written report on a theatrical 
performance of straight dramatic nature 
part of the required course work. (Ex- 
ception must be made for the small 
number of students who cannot attend 
the theatre for religious reasons.) Yet, 
requiring a report is merely a form of 
academic duress. How can we talk the 
students into wanting to see a play? I 
shall not describe in detail our proce- 
dure because, as I know well, what 
works for one school does not work for 
another. 

The dramatic experience of most high 
school students, I suppose, is confined 
pretty much to the motion picture. Since 
movie houses are as common as filling 
stations throughout the country, the 
teacher, if he is not a snob, does have 
something with which to begin. Most 
teachers of English in the high school 
are interested in showing the student 
that the serious dramatic writer is an 
interpreter of his age. What is better 
than to begin by talking about the 
movies? Movies, from the art of The 
Bicycle Thief to the canned entertain- 
ment of the Esther Williams-Van John- 
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son picture, give one a view of an age. 
It is encouraging too to note at least a 
trickle of interest when a motion picture 
is mentioned in class. I am aware of 
course that the motion picture and the 
straight drama are different media. Yet 
they are alive in that they bring a story 
to life. The student who has read the 
novel on which a picture is based is 
aware of this. Here is one place to be- 
gin. Cannot the teacher merely discuss 


a recent movie in terms of the glimpse 
it gives into the life of our time? 


The teacher can safely make one more 
presumption in beginning a unit of study 
of this kind: Many students have read 
a play. The problem in the classroom 
is to make the point, somehow or other, 
that the play itself is the thing, not just 
the reading of the text. After all, drama 
means action, and action must be 
seen. Last year, by a lucky coincidence, 
one of the university theatre groups in 
Chicago did a performance of King Lear 
a short time after our students had read 
the play in class. (In our course we re- 
quire our students to read two modern 
plays in addition to King Lear and the 
Agamemnon.) The instructors encour- 
aged the students to see the perform- 
ance; they promised that the play would 
come to exciting life. The school authori- 
ties allowed the treasurer's office to 
handle ticket sales for performances, 
From the students who were curious 
enough to go the response was most 
interesting. King Lear for them had be- 
come an exciting, powerful drama. They 
discovered that a play by Shakespeare, 
when taken from the footnote-loaded 
page of an unattractive book and acted 
out, is an unforgettable experience. This 
is something that the few students lucky 
enough to do a part in a Shakespearian 
play soon discover. One performance 
convinced these students, few of whom 
have special interest in the stage, that 
Shakespeare is not worthy interest only 
for stodgy misfits in our atomic age. 


Yet at this point another consideration 
arises. Although in itself theatrical ex- 
perience is good, it is the kind of expe- 
rience that becomes intense with sophis- 
tication. Making use of community 
theatre resources means preparing the 
student to see plays. After all, a cricket 
match is dull and meaningless to most 
Americans, while, on the other hand. a 
baseball game is equally dull to the 
average Englishman. The spectator must 











A scene from The Happy Journey, as presented by Rock Springs, Wyo., 
High School (Thespian Troupe 248), Don Hehner, Sponsor. 
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know what to look for if he is to enjoy 
either game. The parallel of course is 
only roughly exact, since the movement 
and dialogue of the stage have an im- 
mediate appeal that the foreign game 
does not. Our problem in _ handling 
drama is to make the student aware of 
the elements and combinations of ele- 
ments that are distinctive of the drama. 
This is admittedly an ambitious under- 
taking. 

At Wright we try to deal with this 
problem by inviting a member of the 
Drama Department to come into the 
Humanities general course to talk to the 
students about seeing a play. This in- 
sructor, equipped with specialized 
knowledge, tells the students about such 
things as stage sets, properties, costumes, 
lighting and the like. He tries above all 
to impress the students that the play 
and all that goes with it must not neces- 
sarily be recognizably “real.” The stage 
is one thing; real life is another. At 
times it is enough for the stage merely 
to suggest. The stage cannot and need 
not match the resources of the movie 
studio. Obviously if the student knows 
smething about the elements that go 
iato a play, his enjoyment of the play 
will be increased and his critical faculties 
will begin to develop —a kind of de- 
velopment devoutly to be desired in this 
age of mass entertainment. At least as 
a result of this instruction the student 
will see that more than the text goes 
into the production of a play. 


It goes without saying that the teacher 
of English without special dramatic 
traning can handle this preparation. 
After all, we are dealing with future 
spectators (we hope) rather than with 
actors or technicians. It is not difficult 
to point to the purely theatrical effects 
in a play by Eugene O'Neill. In any 
event, in the classrooms we always talk 
about such things as the dramatist’s 
method of characterization. We can 
point out how not just the lines, but the 
voice, diction, dress, the characteristic 
gestures and the movements of the 
actors build the character. This is pre- 
paring the student for the theatre. The 
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ideal is to have the student see per- 
formed a play he has read in the class- 
room. 

The teacher will want to point to as 
many elements as he thinks wise and 
educationally sound. He may want to 
discuss movements in the theatre: Natu- 
ralism, expressionism and so on. He will 
want the students to see that these mo- 
ments reflect the spirit of an age. When 
talking about the spirit of an age, we 
hit upon the most important aspect of 
preparing students for the theatre. If 
the theatre is worth bothering about, it 
is so because it is a force that mirrors 
the flavor and spirit of an age. If the 
theatre is merely an entertainment me- 
dium, we need not expand energy per- 
suading students to become acquainted 
with it. The movies, the radio, and now 
television are readily accessible if en- 
tertainment is all the student should 
seek. We want to show the student that 
the theatre is a serious art form with 
high entertainment value, worthy of his 
attention as a thinking citizen. 

The student, to recognize the drama 
as the mirror of an age, must not remain 
a passive spectator. He must think about 
what he sees. For that reason in our 
course at Wright we require that stu- 
dents submit a written report on the 
play they have seen. In the classroom 
we make suggestions about character, 
staging, sets and the like; we urge the 
student to express what can be called 
for lack of a better name his personal 
reaction. Was the student able to iden- 


tify himself with any of the characters? 
For which characters did he feel sym- 
pathy? Is the conflict in the play gen- 
uine? Does the play have any relevance 
to life as the student knows it? It may 
be noted too that since we require stu- 
dents to see a play, we are compelled 
through bulletin boards, etc., to keep 
our students aware of theatrical activity 
in the community. 

Recently in Chicago we were lucky 
enough to have running such plays as 
Death of a Salesman and The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. Luckily too the 
first ran during one semester, the second 
during the succeeding. Most of the stu- 
dents taking the course during these two 
semesters selected these two fine plays. 
Whether this was so because of news- 
paper reports or because of the mild 
coercion of the instructor, I cannot say. 
The reports were quite interesting. 
Willie Loman appeared to most of the 
students as a symbol and symptom of 
a powerful aspect of American life. 
Most students were aware of the mes- 
sage of the Madwoman, although some 
were distracted by the fantasy. If space 
permitted, it would be interesting to 
examine some student comment. 

The remarks made above are ram- 
bling, I am aware. The kind of prepara- 
tion hinted at, however, is gratifying in 
its results. What needs to be done is 
to pool community and school resources. 
If theatrical experience is desirable for 
students, it is up to the teacher to bring 
students to the theatre. 
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laundry himself. 





The Burton family have never 
They’ve depended on Mrs. Burton to polish shoes, 
wash socks, pick up discarded clothes and do 
most of their thinking for them. So the afternoon 
that Violet wraps the car around a telephone 
pole, giving her mother a fractured skull, is in- 
deed a fateful one. The Burtons are left flounder- 
ing like so many minnows out of water. 
except Violet, who escaped the accident without 
a scratch and decides she must have been des- 
tined to do some good in the world. She begins 
her campaign immediately by misinterpreting Mrs. Lester’s kindness to her 
father as a secret love affair, and from then on her motives are wholly 
unselfish. Even with the encouragement of Annabelle’s tea readings, 
she can’t take time out to really concentrate on Dr. Marshall. 
to marry Peggy just to get out of the family’s hair, and Jerry is rapidly 
falling into the family path of least resistance. Mr. Burton plugs along 
for Mr. Greenmore, afraid to venture out on his own, and Violet is letting 
her life be planned for her by Annabelle’s tea leaves. Then Cousin Myrna 
steps in. Efficient, truthful Cousin Myrna is kept busy picking up after 
the family, and sticking her neck out to give Mr. Burton a little sound 
Just when Annabelle and Violet are knee-deep in tea leaves 
planning ways of getting Dr. Marshall to propose, Jerry crushes Violet 
with the news that he caught Myrna and the doctor ”’ 
Violet rises above everything and decides the next best thing is to be a 
nurse. Andy and his father go into business for themselves, and Jerry, 
taunted throughout by Annabelle and her ”’ 
for independence by bringing his old socks out of hiding and doing the 
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Andy plans 


necking.’’ Of course 


viberations’’ also strikes out 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
New York City 


Second Threshold, a play in two acts (four 
scenes) by Philip Barry with revisions by 
Robert E. Sherwood; 4 m., 2 f.; the library of 
Josiah Bolton’s house in New York City. This 
play was not written nor revised with the 
high school market in mind, but some Thes- 
pian sponsor ought to take his courage in 
both hands and give six ambitious and intelli- 
gent students a chance to get their teeth into 
something. The New York production has 
but recently closed; it is very improbable that 
Hollywood will be interested. But there should 
be an audience in many communities for the 
story of a brilliant, successful politico-business- 
man, for whom life no longer holds any appeal 
and who is seeking a way to commit suicide 
in a manner not too obvious. His wife has 
left him many years before, but he still has 
a wonderful daughter, who is about to throw 
herself away on a man too old for her, and a 
wayward son. How Josiah Bolton is induced to 
make a fight, how Miranda resolves her prob- 
lem, how Jock discovers his real feeling for 
his father — these make first class drama. 
And the dialogue, in the well-remembered 
Barry vein, is witty, literate and always to 
the point. It’s well worth a try. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Easy Arena Plays by Louis J. Huber. This 
little volume is chiefly notable as being one 
of the first collections available of short plays 
especially written for arena, or “in-the-round” 
presentation. All the seventeen playlets have 
been written, we are assured, with this type 
of production in mind. Some are better than 
others, all of them are worth reading, none 
calls for more than five players. Some are 
quite short, three minutes or so in length, and 
the longest appears to be no more than a 
ten-minute experience for the audience. We 
liked the sentiment of Mother Remembers 
(for three women) and the comedy twist in 
The New Secretary (four men), while Let’s 
Haunt offers possibilities in the way of a 
fake-spook play. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York and Hollywood 

A History of the American Theatre by Glenn 
Hughes. 562 pp. Illus. The industry, to say 
nothing of the erudition of Professor Hughes 
continues to excite the wonder of his less 
industrious colleagues. His latest contribution 
is a monumental piece of work, stimulating, 
scholarly, yet most readable. He covers the 
period 1700 to 1950 in great detail, tracing 
the growth of the drama in America from its 
origins in hamlets and small cities, up to 
what he very aptly calls “the fight for survival” 
of the past ten years. There is an excellent 
and complete index of plays, players and 
principal theatres, and some penetrating ob- 
servations on trends and future developments. 
It is an invaluable reference work for all 
theatre practitioners. 


The Terrible Turners, comedy in three acts, 
by George Batson; 7 m., 7 f.; living room of 
the Turner home. Mistaken identity is the 
basis for the farcical goings-on, and Mr. Tur- 
ners boss, expected from out-of-town with 
good news about a promotion, is mistaken for 
a potent movie producer. The fourteen-year-old 
daughter who makes the bloomer further con- 
trives to get the unfortunate tycoon entangled 
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By TALBOT PEARSON 


with her aunt, addicted to attendance at 
funerals, including that of an underworld figure 
of some notoriety. Somehow or other an art 
critic lacking a sense of humor enters the 
melee and some other confusing happenings 
occur. There is a rousing bit of excitement 
to bring down the second act curtain, and 
then things, as may be expected, get them- 
selves sorted out for the finish. All this mainly 
involves characters older than in the usual 
high school play, but they will not be difficult. 
Played fast and furiously it should be very 
acceptable. 

Sky High, a comedy in 3 acts, by Florence 
Ryerson and Alice D. G. Miller. This is a 
boisterous, fast-moving piece for 9 boys and 
5 girls, laid in a skiing lodge, Sky High. The 
party, about to break up after spending Christ- 
mas holidays at the resort, is marooned there 
by the caving in of a tunnel. Their efforts to 
make the best of it are disturbed by the dis- 
covery that the place is headquarters for as 
dastardly a bunch of spies as ever slipped 
through the FBI net. Dangers follow in suc- 
cession; first one of the party, then another, 
rises to the occasion to escape or to outwit 
the subversives. All very thrilling, spine- 
chilling and relieved by plenty of humor. A 
simple setting will do for the lodge and the 
subject is topical enough to ensure audience 
attention for a long time to come. Highly 
recommended 

Goodbye, My Fancy, comedy in 3 acts, by 
Fay Kanin. Madelaine Carroll played the 
liberal Congresswoman in this play about a 
Comencement weekend at a girls’ College in 
Massachusetts. Agatha Reed has made a name 
for herself as a crusading war correspondent 
and is to be honored by her old school by the 
award of an honorary degree. She hopes to 
show the graduates a movie which pulls no 
punches about the horrors of war. The trus- 
tees object. The president, whom Agatha re- 
calls as a romantic figure (she has loved him 
for years), is exhibited as a craven, spineles 
figure and her disillusion makes the magazine 
photographer, on hand for the great event, the 
more desirable and genuine. There’s a happy 
ending after many tribulations and some good, 
stout commonsense in the dialogue. 

The play needs some actors capable of real- 
izing the characterization of some middle- 
aged college instructors and administrators, 
but there are easier parts for ten or more girl- 
graduates, plus the prize plum of Miss Car- 
roll’s own role. One set, no tricky production 
effects beyond some interesting sound cues. 
Some cutting may be necessary for high school 
production. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Diary of Sarah Sears, a play in three 
acts by Robert St. Clair. Interior. Sarah is a 
spinster of 38, hard, disillusioned and grim. 
But she has a niece staying with her, romanti- 
cally involved with a boy of her own age. 
Sarah gives the affair no encouragement and 
the heartbroken niece cannot understand her 
aunt’s barren outlook on life. Sarah has a 
brother who comes across his sister’s girlhood 
diary and in a flashback the audience is shown 
the reasons for the bitterness. An eighteen- 
year-old tragedy is revealed, ample _justifica- 
tion for Sarah’s misanthropy, but the timely 
arrival of “A Stranger” restores her faith in 
mankind. The play has a lot of charm, is well 
written and presents no production problems. 

Family Heirloom (Four women) and A Date 
With a Theme (Five women) are two one-act 
plays recommended. In the first all the char- 
acters are mature, two of them elderly; the 





NEW FILMS 
Reviewed by Blandford Jennings 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl., has re- 
cently made seven 11-minute films, iy 
16mm. sound, designed to be of help to 
directors, actors, and technicians. Th: 
films are available for purchase or rental. 
Their action is integrated around the 
rehearsal and production of a scene from 
a play about Tom Sawyer, and is pre- 
sented by staff and students at the 
Goodman Theatre in Chicago, unde: 
the direction of Mr. Gnesin. 

Particularly commendable are tw» 
color films on make-up for boys and 
girls respectively. These show both juve- 
nile and character make-up in the prov- 
ess of being applied by the actor. They 
provide more practical guidance in their 
combined 22 minutes than would man\ 
pages of any book on the subject. | 

Two films are titled Directing a Pluy 
and Acting Problems. They should be 
used to supplement one another, since 
singly they might be misleading. <Ac- 
tually, the one about acting problems 
shows the director in action far more 
than does the one about directing, and 
includes, incidentally, an exposition of 
the method of fixing a characterization 
by impromptu pantomime that deserves 
the study and imitation of any director 
dealing with inexperienced actors. 

The two films Designing a Set and 
Building a Set display sound and efficient 
methods. This material, however, has 
fewer advantages over a textbook presen- 
tation than does that on make-up and 
acting. The final film has to do with 
“front of the house” management. 

The entire series would be of service 
primarily (a) to the director of little 
experience to whom expert guidance is 
not easily available, and (b) to any 
school or community dramatics organi- 
zation as an adjunct to the training of 
its new personnel. 
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second has only one, a teacher, older than 
high school age. Good plots and sensible writ- 
ing in both. 


Campus Brides (Five men, four women) 
recalls the G. I. Bill of Rights and deals with 
the trouble that a warmhearted secretary in 
the Dean’s office can stir up when she tries to 
help the football team make passing grades. 
All three of these short plays are well worth- 
while. 


The Stratosphere Minstrels, a complete, fast 
moving, up and going minstrel show by 
Arthur L. Kaser; no royalty. The adjectives 
are the publishers’, not this reviewer’s, but for 
once they would appear justified. It is a 
capably written, funny book for a group of 
boys who will need very little beyond bumt 
cork to make it go. The Stratosphere is rather 
dragged in, but it serves to set the scene. 
gags come fast and furiously. The show is 
divided into three parts: first, olio, and «fter- 
piece — and there is enough material for as 
many as fifty performers, if need be. 


Tea for Three, a play in one act by Mar- 
gery Vosper. Adapted from Agatha Christie's 
short thriller, Accident, this has parts for two 
men, two women. It’s really a short short. but 
a great deal happens and all very exciting. 
There is a surprise ending. 


Making the Jest of It! A Baker’s Dozen, by 
Miriam Uni. Despite the bad pun in the title 
this is a useful little batch of monologues for 
a female performer. They have the virtue of 
brevity, of literate writing and contain just 
the necessary amount of anemones exaggera- 
tion to make them effective. Very good if you 
like this kind of thing; good practice even if 
you don't. — 
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